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CHAPTER I—INTRODUCTION 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem of this study is to devise 
and standardize a battery of three tests de- 
signed to measure certain aptitudes for 
poetry appreciation of teachers of English 
at the high school level, who hold A.B. 
degrees or better. 

The method of procedure is: first, analyz- 
ing of the nature, materials, and function 
of poetry; secondly, selecting from the dif- 
ferent media—materials used by the poet 
to transmit his emotion—certain ones es- 
sential to its very nature, rhythm, imagery, 
and context meaning of words; thirdly, se- 
lecting from the field of poetry such ma- 
terials as will discover and give the data 
for evaluating such aptitudes. 

The abilities or aptitudes selected as in- 
dispensable to poetry appreciation § are: 
first, an ability to infer specific meanings 
of unfamiliar or unusual words from their 
context, when such meanings are definitely 
implied; secondly, an aptitude for appreci- 
ation of and response to the music of verse; 
thirdly, an imaginative aptitude so sensitive 
that a sensuous image is instantly pro- 
jected into consciousness at a word sug- 
gestion. These three do not exhaust the 


necessary equipment of the teacher of 
English for the appreciation of poetry, but 
they are the ones selected for this study 
as being fundamental. 


CHAPTER II—ExXPOSITION OF THE MEANING 
OF THE TERM LITERATURE AS USED 
IN THIS STUDY 


At the outset it is necessary to clarify 
the term “literature” as used throughout 
this discussion. The general implication 
of the term as including all printed or 
written matter upon any theme _ what- 
soever lies outside the definition as the 
term is used here; all matter that uses 
printed or written language as a means 
of conveying or disseminating information 
or knowledge, and demands comprehension 
of content as its sole end is likewise ex- 
cluded. 

“Literature” as herein used connotes that 
one of the fine arts whose field is primar- 
ily the attitudes, moods, emotions of the 
human being; whose immediate purpose is 
pleasure, enjoyment through beautiful em- 
bodiment; the art that uses language as 
a tool merely—a highly polished and re- 
fined one it is true, but still a means not 
an end—for the transmission of an image 
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which is the direct conveyor of the emo- 
tional content; whose appeal is to the 
imagination through the avenue of the 
special senses; whose sole excuse for be- 
ing is the leading of the individual man 
into sympathetic participation in the eternal 
verities of life—the emotions, feelings, 
moods, attitudes—these being his universal, 
eternal, and changeless characteristics. 

Since the beginning of history, tradi- 
tional or recorded, poetry is described as a 
source of pleasure to mankind whether he 
be conceived of as its creator or merely 
its appreciator. No matter how primitive 
or how highly civilized he may be, its ap- 
peal is universal; its medium of trans- 
mission the human voice; its organ of re- 
ception the ear. 


“Poems did not arise in books, nor in 
closet ecstacies either, but they arose upon 
the tongues of vagrants. Souls whose way 
was to taste of all the toils and sorrows 
and battles and festive delight of the people 
on the earth, to talk and sing as they 
went—they were the poets.’” 


And Swinburne who himself has sung 
so highly says: 

“There is no such thing as a dumb poet. 
.... The essence of the artist is that he 
should be articulate.’” 

That one should be taught to enjoy 
poetry was long thought an anomaly. The 
assumption being, if you enjoy it well and 
good, if not there was nothing that could 
be done about it; for the power of enjoy- 
ment could be neither created nor developed. 
The teaching of poetry through direct at- 
tack was wholly unknown in the English 
schools at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, though it had been taught in a 
fashion in the schools of the United States 
for more than half a century prior to that 
time. In English educational circles poetry 
was conceived as an esoteric art, its appeal 
limited to the initiates. This conception 
is entirely in keeping with an aristocratic 
society, but is, theoretically at least, un- 


acceptable in a democracy which is rooted. 


in the two fundamental concepts: the 
universality of human endowments and 
equality of opportunity for all. 


"Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Poetry, 


p. 43. 


"Edmund Clarence Stedman, The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry, p. 63. 


Literature has been taught in our schools 
from their beginning, and the teaching of 
poetry, as all courses of study will bear 
witness, has been allotted the lion’s share 
of time. With what success is another 
story. 


There are probably two major objectives 
in the teaching of poetry upon which there 
would be very slight disagreement: first, 
present pleasure and skill in interpretation: 
secondly, future enjoyment and worthy use 
of leisure time. How well are these ob. 
jectives achieved by the present method of 
teaching poetry? As a very slight bit of 
evidence the testimony of 104 college 
students—a heterogeneous group—is_ sub- 
mitted. In response to a questionnaire, 
thirty-five reported that they had ep- 
joyed the emotional reactions experienced; 
twenty that the study of poetry had open- 
ed up a new life to them; thirteen that 
it had awakened dormant emotions; and 
thirty-six that they had experienced no per- 
ceptible reactions of any kind. Of the 
total number less than ten per cent ac- 
knowledged that they ever read any poetry 
in either newspapers or magazines for the 
pleasure it gave them—not even Eddie 
Guest’s effusions! This is very discourag- 
ing in the face of the fact that the teach- 
ing of poetry bulks so large in English cur- 
ricula. At the best it is only sixty-six per 
cent effective in eliciting pleasurable re- 


sponses while being taught, and only ten per 


cent in functioning as a source of direct 
permanent enjoyment. 


In the light of these returns, one may 
ask himself: What is the justification for 
teaching poetry at all? In the common 
schools it can be justified upon the sole 
ground that it is within the power of the 
great majority to master it, and that it 
functions in their lives. If its content or 
medium of transmission is so unique and 
difficult that the majority can appreciate 
neither the one nor the other; if its ap- 
peal is to the elect few only; then poetry 
should be eliminated as a part of the core- 
curricula—which it is at present—from the 
courses in the common schools. 

But as long ago as 1576 S. D. Castelvetro, 
the Italian critic, expressed himself thus 
upon that subject: 
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“The poet then must speak not to the 
learned only but to the general people: so 
his thoughts and images must be adapted 
to their intelligence.’” 


If the general people were deemed capable 
of participating in poetic activity in the 
days when democracy was not even dream- 
ed of, surely in these modern times the 
people must be given their opportunity to 
share the poet’s emotions. 

Some pertinent questions suggest them- 
selves for consideration at this juncture. 
Can poetry once more, as in former days 
when Homer sang to the thrilled Greek, 
become universal in its appeal? Are all 
so endowed that they may enjoy the pleas- 
ures of poetry? Ought poetry to confine 
itself to the expression of the fundamental 
primitive emotions, and eschew those which 
come into existence from over-refinement 
of the sensibilities? Are the media _ of 
poetic expression so abstruse that few can 
master them? Or is the misconception of 
the nature and function of poetry and the 
consequent wrong approach in the teach- 
ing of it the cause of its decadence as a 
universal source of joy? 

Though not all may enjoy all kinds of 
poetry, the field is so full and wide every- 
one may find in it the joy his soul craves. 
For as George E. Woodberry says: 


“The life is not the privilege of some, 
but the path of all, and the passion and 
power to lead it is the measure of every 
man’s soul. ... The poetic impulse is 
universal; from the emotional emergency 
of life no one can escape.’” 


The noted critic and poet, William Rose 
Benét, has this to say upon the same theme: 


“I do not demand that every person 
please me in the same way. Surely there 
are many mansions in the house of poetry. 
What does not suit one mood may suit 
another.’’® 

It is a well-authenticated fact that chil- 


dren—with probably a rare exception here 
and there—enjoy enthusiastically the 
Mother Goose Rhymes and Jingles. This 
enjoyment is a constantly accumulative 


‘H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of 
Poetry, p. 75. 

‘George E. Woodberry, The Inspiration 
of Poetry, p. 229. 

‘William Rose 


p Benét, “Round about 
arnassus.’ 


Saturday Review of Lit- 


ature, February 8, 1930. 


one, progressing from the enjoyment of the 
mere music of the verse to that of the sen- 
suous imagery, to that of the action por- 
trayed, to that of the meaning, and finally 
to that of the participation of the feeling 
of the whole. 


That rhythm is the primary character- 
istic of poetry, that it effects an unique 
function, that it has a charm in and of 
itself most critics will admit. 


“Very slight consideration of rhythm, 
even as used by poets, will cause us to 
recognize that it possesses a charm wholly 
aside from that of intelligible words ar- 
ranged in accordance with its requirements. 
What else than the effects of rhythm, of 
mere sound, could cause the _ senseless 
phrases of many of the Mother Goose’s 
Melodies to be so popular with children? 
What else than rhythm of mere sound— 
the recurrence of like beats at like intervals 
of time—could cause the satisfaction which 
those different nations seem to derive from 
the noises of gongs, drums, castanets, and 
cymbals?’” 


And one might add, the satisfaction and 
pleasure of the modern youth in those noise 
instruments—bones, banjos, saxaphones— 
all “jazz” instruments. 


Why the enjoyment of poetry grows less, 
or even totally vanishes later in life, is the 
challenging fact that demands explanation. 
Max Eastman says: 

“Children are often intolerant of poetry 
in books because they have it in reality .... 
Their minds are like skies full of floating 


imagery, and with this they evoke the in- 
most essence of common things.’ 


But mature life is not so full of poetry tha: 
it can afford to neglect this source of 
pleasure. 

Perhaps an exposition of the nature, aim, 
and materials of poetry; of the method of 
attacking these in teaching poetry in the 
schools; and of the possession of poetry- 
aptitudes on the part of the teachers of 
English will throw some light upon these 
questions, 

EXPOSITION OF THE NATURE, MATERIALS, AND 
FUNCTION OF POETRY 

No matter what the types or forms of 
poetry there are certain qualities that all 
poetry must possess—music, imagery, and 


“George Lansing Raymond, Rhythm and 
Harmony in Poetry and Music, pp. 90-91. 


"Max Eastman, loc. cit. 
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emotion. Some would add significance— 
meaning—that it must be an interpretation 
of life; a voice for the “mute inglorious 
Milton’s.” However, there is unanimous 
agreement as to these three—music, im- 
agery, emotion—as the qualities that make 
its appeal universal, and_ reduce its 
characteristics to the simplest terms. 
Limited to these three, there is still ample 
opportunity for diversity: nuances of 
emotion in which the sophisticates only 
revel; variations of rhythm from the blare 
of the tom-tom to the illusive cadences of an 
Amy Lowell or an Adelaide Crapsey; 
images as bald as in Kipling’s “Mandalay,” 
or as nebulous as in Francis Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven.” 


To define poetry is no easy matter, and 
yet there are few who would not recognize 
it at sight. From Aristotle to Vachel Lind- 
say, philosophers, critics, and poets have 
all attempted to define it from their dif- 
ferent angles, and with only fair success. 
Though generally agreeing as to its field 
and content, there is great difference oi 
opinion as to its purpose. Aristotle spoke 
of it “as a Katharsis of pity and fear, the 
purgation of two disturbing emotions’’;* a 
modern would say the same thing in these 
terms—“it is a safety valve for the re- 
lease of emotional steam.” 


Wordsworth defines it thus: 


“Poetry is the imaginative expression 
of strong feeling, usually rhythmical . 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful feel- 
ings recollected in tranquillity.’” 

While a poet who is still with us, ex- 
presses it this way: 


“Poetry is a language that tells us 
through a more or less emotional reaction, 
something that cannot be said. All poetry 
great or small does this. And it seems 
to me that poetry has two outstanding 
characteristics. One is that it is, after 
all, indefinable. The other that it is even- 
tually unmistakable.’ 

However logically undefinable, yet one 
can give enough of its characteristics to 


keep one from confusing it with other arts 


‘Lane Cooper, Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry, p. 

‘William Wordsworth, Preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads (1800), p. 31. 

“Mark Van Doren, Fdwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, p. 16. 


which it may utilize as material for its use. 
Another critic stresses its emotional aspect 
in these words: 


“Poetry is addressed finally to the feel- 
ings; its theme must, then, always carry 
with it some intrinsic emotional effect . . 
but always this emotional appeal is effected 
chiefly through images.””” 


The same author, discussing the function 
of rythym says: 


“that readers . . regard the mere musical 
effects of language, the sheer beauty of 
sound, as making poetry. Nor can their 
judgment be disputed. A feeling which is 
indistinguishable from poetic feeling evi- 
dently is, for many persons of an emotional 
temperament. ... often produced in just this 
way. Sometimes, indeed, the feeling for 
poetry is first awakened and quickened, 
not through lines that could possibly be 
intelligible, not through lines in which, 
though the words be intelligible, any mean- 
ing could be discerned; certainly not 
through lines heavily charged with mean- 
ing; but merely through the effect of this 
kind of versified musical language.’™ 

Sir Philip Sidney defines the natmve and 
function of poetry in these words: 

“Poesy, therefore, is an art of imitation 

. a speaking picture, with this end—to 
te ach delight.” 

Concerning the function of poetry Fair- 
child writes; 

“It is precisely this function that poetry 
fulfills .... it affords more comprehensive- 
ly and successfully than other forms of 
human activity or expression, the realiza- 
tion in consciousness (not in action) of 
hopes, aims, desires, and ideals, and especial- 
ly those of an ethical and aesthetic, and 
often also a religious character.’ 

In an exposition of the poetry of nature in 
The World’s Best Poetry, Charles G. D. 


Roberts says: 


“To say that poetry is the metrical ex- 
pression in words of thought fused in emo- 
tion, is of course incomplete .... No one 
can think that anything other than poetry 
is intended by such a definition; and noth- 
ing is excluded that can show a clear claim 
to admittance.”” 


“Arthur H. R. Fairchild, The Making of 
Poetry, p. 24. 

“Tbid. 

“Sir Philip Sidney, The Defense of Poesy, 
p. 9. 
“Arthur H. R. Fairchild, op. cit., 
140, 193. 

"Charles G. D. Roberts, “Poetry of Na- 
ture,” The World’s Best Poetry, Vol. V. 
p. 10. 


pp. 24, 
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Qne witness more only will be called to 
testify to the general nature of poetry: 

“A poem is not an arbitrary way of say- 
ing something which can be said just as well 
in any other way. It is the only human 
way of saying something which otherwise 
must go unsaid.”’” 

MEDIA OF POETICAL TRANSMISSION 
a. Language 


The universal medium of transmission of 
all of these qualities of poetry, rhythm, 
imagery, emotion, to the thirsting soul is 


language. 
“Language, though it is the accepted 
medium of expression for poetry, does not 
in and of itself, even in poetic form, make 
poetry what it is, any more than a figure 
carved out of marble always makes a statue 
_,.. What so to speak is the raw material 
out of which poetry is made? .... It is the 
mental image. . . . but the mere arousing 
of mental images is not in itself the ul- 
timate end of poetry; that... . is feeling 
_,.. The immediate end which is served by 
the printed page, the spoken word, ... . is 
the mental image; that it is that is the 
fundamental element; this is the raw ma- 
terial of which poetry is chiefly made.” 


But poetic language differs greatly from 
the vernacular, though the poet uses the 
selfsame words. 

“Each of these words becomes suffused 
with the whole personality of the poet who 
employs them. It not only cannot be taken 
out of its context in the particular poem in 
which it appears, but it cannot be adequate- 
ly felt without some recognition of the par- 
ticular sensational and emotional experi- 
ence which prompted its use... . If the 
poets lead us from one mood to another 
over a bridge of words, the words them- 
selves are not the goal of the journey.’ 

There is no better exposition of the cre- 
ative poetic activity than that set forth in 
the introductory stanza of Lowell’s The 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 


“Over his keys the musing organist 
Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as 
they list 
And builds a bridge from Dream- 
land for his lay.” 
But this is not all: 
“For mere ideas and words are not 
poetry, but only part of the material for 


“L. A. G. Strong, Best Poems of 1927, 
p. xiii, 
5 ne H. R. Fairchild op. cit., pp. 19, 


wn Perry, A Study of Poetry, pp. 119, 


“The Italics are the writer’s. 


poetry. A poem does not come into full be- 
ing until the words begin to dance,’ 


Furthermore this language must be at- 
tuned to the end it is designed to achieve. 

“Thus it is absolutely true what Buxton 
Forman calls ‘ideal language,’ that is 
speech which is imaginative and rhythmical 
goes with emotional thought.’ 

This language, though of the same con- 
stituency as prose, is still very different. 

“The fundamental difference between 
language of prose and poetry is .... words 
in scientific prose are used for their de- 
notation. They must suggest nothing be- 
yond the rigorous exactitude of their sense. 
But in poetry the case is fundamentally dif- 
ferent. For poetry, though it speaks to the 
intellect, is directed equally to the emotions. 
And... . the connotations of words—that 
constitutes in a large degree the very stuff 
with which the poet works.” 

Words and sentences in poetry mean more 
than appears on the surface—suggestive- 
ness is the soul of poetry; interpretation 
enriched by experience. Of course, if our 
experience is narrow or shallow, foreign to 
the poet’s, an almost insuperable barrier is 
immediately raised which completely ex- 
cludes us from participation in his emo- 
tions. For: 

“Our experience in receiving his poetry 
must correspond to his experience in creat- 
ing it, and it is experience alone that we 
demand of 

There is often sad confusion in the mind 
of many teachers with regard to the reading 
activity and the literary activity, which 
militates against the pupil’s reception of 
the content of poetry. 


“To read in practical language is to be 
told, but to read in poetry is to learn by ex- 
perience. And it is because of this, be- 
cause imaginative realization can enhance 
the statement of a meaning and augment 
its practical effect, that poetry has become 
identified with meaning, and with truth, 
and wisdom, and morality, and those things 
which look greatly into the future. It is of 
its own nature foreign to all of them.’ 


b. Rhythm—The Music of Poetry 


“Of the three principal elements of 
poetry as it leaves the poet a finished art, 


“Bliss Perry, op. cit., pp. 19, 21. 

“Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
p. 52. 

“Max Eastman, op. cit., p. 193. 

a” Drinkwater, The Muse in Council, 
p. 62. 

*John Livingston Lowes, Convention and 
Revolt in Poetry, p. 182. 


op. cit., 
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rhythm, diction, and image, the one having 
the most immediate and widest appeal is 
rhythm.’ 

But the music of poetry is more than 
rythm—much more complex—though rythm 
is its soul. Of this Max Eastman says: 


“Another element of poetry is that melody 
of letters on the lips and tongue—a melody 
less high and_= startling perhaps (than 
rhythm), but just as clear and eminent to 
those whose senses can discriminate with 
fineness as the clang of horns and cymbals. 
I call it melody because it gives no sounds 
in unison, but otherwise it has upon an 
elfin scale the whole diversity of symphonic 
music. It has a cadence that is almost 
formal melody; it has the changes of tempo 
and intensity; it has lineal euphony and 
dissonance of tonal qualities. Each word is 
an instrument and each consonant a stop. 
And all these stops and instruments can be 
conjoined in myriads of the ways of pleas- 
ing that we call beauty—more ways, indeed, 
than those of instrumental music... 
Phrases, lines, stanzas have each a distinct 
being, and all these can be built together 


congruously into an architectural won- 
der 9926 
As exemplifications of these “architectural 


wonders” of tonal melody here are two 
poems, the first, Francis Thompson’s To a 
Snow-Flake: 


What heart could have thought you? 
Past our devisal 

(A tiligree petal!) 

Fashioned so purely 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 

Imagineless metal, , 

Too costly for cost 

Who hammered you, wrought you 
From argentine vapor?— 

God was my shaper. 

Passing surmisal 

He hammered, He wrought me 

From curled silver vapor, 

To lust of his mind: 
Thou couldst not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly 

Insculped and embossed, 

With his hammer of mind 

And his graver of frost. 


In commenting upon this poem Max East- 
man says: 
. .There is a kinship between the 


sensible nature of the words and of the 
thing they speak of. Both do curl and 


“John Drinkwater, loc. cit. 
“Max Eastman, op. cit., 


p. 156. (The 


Italics are the writer’s.) 


flutter—even if not in the same uncon. 
scious purity.” 


The second example is Robert Southey’s 
The Cataract of Lodore: 


From its fountains, 
In the mountains 
Its rills and its gills.— 
Through moss and through brake 
It runs and it creeps 
For a while till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 
And thence at departing 
Awakening and starting 
It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds 
Through meadow and glade 
In sun and in shade 
And through the wood shelter 
Among crags in its flurry, 
Helter-skelter 
Hurry-scurry. 
Here it comes sparkling 
And there it lies darkling: 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in 
Till, in its rapid race 
On which it is bent 
It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 
The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging, 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting 
Around and around. 
With endless rebound, 
Smiting and fighting 
A sight to delight in: 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear 
With its sound. 


“This is the condition into which a poet 
must bring us. He must lull us into our 
exaltation. And for this purpose, like a 
mother to her child in the night, he brings 
music. He cradles us in rhythm and soothes 
us with a perpetual and half-monotonous 
melody. Musie is the wine of the imagina- 
tion. And the essence of music, originally 
and in this respect, is rhythm, or the 
regular recurrence of a pleasant stroke.”” 


“Max Eastman, op. cit., p. 160. 


“Ibid., pp. 91, 156. 
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As Bliss Perry says, “A poem does not 
come into full being until the words begin 


to dance.” 


And to enjoy the must 


“dance” one 


_ possess a musical sense for rhythm, because, 


“Tonal svmbols of ideas and _ emotions 


rather than visual symbols .... are the 
primary stuff with which he (the poet) is 
working .... A poem is not primarily a 


series of printed word signs addressed to 
the eye; it is a series of sounds addressed to 
the ear, and the arbitrary symbols of these 
sounds do not convey the poem unless they 
are audibly rendered—except to those read- 
ers who like the skilled readers of print- 
ed music, can instantly hear the indicated 
sounds without the rendition of them into 
physical tones.’ 

Of late there has been so much stress 
placed upon silent reading in the schools 


that it is beginning to preempt even the 


field of poetry-reading; therefore, 


“Poets like Mr. Vachel Lindsay—who re- 
cites or chants his own verses—have ren- 
dered a true service of leading us away 
from the confusion wrought by typography, 
and back to that sheer delight in rhythmic 
oral utterance in which poetry  orig- 
inates.”” 

Rhythm is no accident in poetry, but of 


its soul for: 

“There is rhythm in the manifestations 
of all life about us .... Art did not 
originate rhythm nor the satisfactions de- 
rivable from it .... No wonder that men 
should feel the use of rhythm to be ap- 
propriate in art-products .... that it should 
seem to the civilized to be—what certainly 
it seems to the uncivilized—an artistic end 
in itself,” 

But if one thinks rhythm the whole of 
poetry, he loses its soul, though it be one 
of the soul’s manifestations. 


“Since capacity of rhyme and simple 
rhythm is common, these are the qualities 
which are most frequently abused, and in 
themselves mistaken for poetry, when the 
finer spirit of poetry has left them un- 
touched.” 

c. Imagery 

Rhythm alone is not powerful enough to 

call out the full emotional response, so the 


poet appeals to the imagination to recreate 


"Bliss Perry, op. cit., pp. 99, 100. 
"Ibid., p. 101. 


"George Lansing Raymond, Rhythm and 
Harmony in Poetry and Music, pp. 8-10, 


“John Drinkwater, loc. cit. 


the images which he has surcharged with 
emotion to enchant the reader. For: 


“We can only generally declare this 
much — that whenever a poignant emotion 
Is sustained, a sensuous memory sustains it. 
Iven those passions we call intellectual, or 
spiritual, seek always an image, and cling 
to it. As Walt Whitman, in his psalm of 
the death of Abraham Lincoln, has merged 
the very sorrow in a trinity of sensations, 
the fragrance of the lilacs, the pendulous 
Star, and the quivering voice of a bird— 

‘Lilac, and star and bird twined with 

the chant of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines, and the 

cedars dusk and dim—’ 
so has the human heart always done with 
that which it would have eternal.’ 

Another eminent critic says: 


“The poetic thought, as we have seen, is 
in concrete images, that is, the imagination 
is always at work.’ 

And the psychologist confirms the critic 
thus: 


“Vividness of imagery doubtless has a 
much more important effect upon the feel- 
ings than it has upon the efficiency of in- 
tellectual operations.’ 


But, unless these images are clear and 
vivid, they fail of their object, of their 
poetic function. “The true poet,” said 
Joubert, “has a mind full of very clear 
images, while ours is only filled with con- 
fused descriptions.” 

Bliss Perry sums up the matter in these 


words: 


“The field of poetry as commonly under- 
stood, is that portion of human feeling 
which expresses itself through rhythmical 
and preferably metrical language .... The 
human feeling which he (the poet) embodies 
in verse comes to him originally, as feelings 
come to all men, in connection with a series 
of mental images. These visual, auditory, 
motor or tactile images crowd the stream 
of consciousness as it sweeps inward to the 
brain.’ 

The purpose for which the poet uses these 


images is defined by Edwin A. Kirkpatrick 


thus: 


“The emotional effects produced by 
speakers and writers upon their audiences 


“Max Eastman, op. cit., p. 126. 

“Frederick Clark Prescott, The 
Mind, p. 122. 

“Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Imagination and 
Its Place in Education, p. 57. 

“Edmund Clarence Stedman, 

p. 235. 

"Bliss Perry, op. cit., p. 48. 


Poetic 


op. cit., 
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and readers depend very largely upon their 
ability to arouse images associated with 
various feelings of a certain kind, and 
combined as to produce a distinct and uni- 
fied effect.’™ 

From these comments it would seem that 
the possession of a sensitive imagination 
acts instantly in response to word sugges- 
tion is one of the essentials for the recep- 
tion of poetry’s emotional content, for 
poetry appreciation. The following ex- 
cerpts taken mainly from The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner exemplify the poet’s ap- 
peal to the sensuous imagination. 


“The bride hath paced into the hall 
Red as a rose is she”’— 


In these lines the poet is trying to make 
us see something (visual image). 

“A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 
In these, to hear something (auditory im- 
age). 
“T closed my lids and kept them close 
And the balls like pulses beat; . 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea 
and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye 
And the dead were at my feet.” 


In these, to feel certain bodily sensations 
(organic images). 

“I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and. 

he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped 

all three!” 
You may be seated in your chair motionless 
when you read those lines, but if you are 
imaginatively sensitive every muscle in 
your body will become tense, and respond 
with a motor image. 

“If the reader can meet this test of 
realizing simple images through his own 
body-and-mind reaction, to their stimulus, 
the door of poetry is open to him.’” 

Examine the first stanza of Keat’s “Eve 
of St. Agnes” for its imagery. 

“St. Agnes’ Eve—aAh, bitter chill it was 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 


The hare limped trembling throug the 
frozen grass, 


Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, 
while he told 


“Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Imagination and 
Its Place in Education, p. 57. 


“Bliss Perry, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 


His rosary, and while his frosted 
breath 
Like pious incense from a censer old 


Seemed taking flight to heaven....” 


Max Eastman makes this comment upon 
the image: 


“The whole first stanza gives us little 
more information than would a glance at 
the thermometer, but it gives a view and a 
sensation that winter’s self could not ex. 
cel .... Lingering upon the words, receiy- 
ing them into our veins, is it not possible 
for us to be entranced away from our too 
palpable surroundings, to shiver with the 
old man muttering there as long ago in 
futile piety, to feel our own fingers large, 
and see that swift white disappearance of 
the breath on frosty air? That is the mood 
in which the poem will be enjoyed .... It 
seems a miracle that written words should 
ever have so richly painted on a page the 
full experience of the senses.”” 


Concerning the possession of imagination 
Sir Francis Galton says: 


“The visualizing faculty is a natural gift, 
and like all natural gifts has a tendency to 
be inherited .... There is abundant evi- 
dence that the visualizing faculty admits of 
being developed by education .... A faculty 
that is of importance in all technical and 
artistic occupations, that gives accuracy to 
our perceptions, and justice to our gen- 
eralizations, is starved by disuse.’ 


The possession of these three: language, 
which may be an achievement; rhythmic 
sense, and imaginative sensitiveness, both 
more or less a gift of the gods, is funda- 
mental to the enjoyment of poetry. 


d. Content of Poetry—Emotion 
But the whole and sole purpose of these 
media of poetry is to elicit an emotional re- 
sponse from the reader or listener. 


“The first radical trait of poetry through- 
out is the presence of emotion; and this to 
so marked a degree that it is characteristic- 
ally described as madness. Civilized men 
sometimes forget the immense sphere of 
emotion in the history of the race.... 
This emotion which is the fountain 0 
poetry is always a shared emotion .... for 
emotion is fundamental in life ... . life has 
its value in emotional moments. It is true 
that now for a long while we have tried to 
intellectualize life; it is the great aim of 
literary education .... The reality lies, in 
general, in emotional contact. If two men 
exchange thoughts, they are brother-men. 


“Max Eastman, op. cit., p. 114. 


“Sir Francis Galton, “Mental Imagery,” 
Fortnightly Review, 34: 314, 322, 324. 
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_,. + Emotion is the fusing force which 
unites the poet with his fellow-man; but 
first in his own career it has united him 
with life.” 

Another authority is in entire accord 
with Woodberry and expressed himself in 
this wise: 

“Poetry is not often written without 


strong emotion, and not often without a 
dim desire to eternalize emotion.”” 


This emotional content is the distinctive 
mark of all true poetry, and the sharing of 
the same the true appreciation. 


e. Function of Poetry 


Contrary to the ordinary conception of 
the function of poetry, its purpose is neither 
to teach nor to preach, but simply to exalt 
and to move one’s soul. 

“Poetry does not teach us, but it allows 
us to be taught, as life and the universe 
permit us, if we will, to learn... . Once 
more the end of art is the disclosure of 
beauty .... And that, and that alone, is why 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition, with its emphasis 
on content (ethical value) has too often led 
its followers astray. Didacticism in poetry is 
high seriousness turned wrong side out.’ 


A visit to any classroom where a class 
in the study of poetry is in progress, is all 
that is necessary to convince the most 
skeptical that poetry has surrendered its 
soul to utilitarian or so called “social or 
ethical” ends, despite the protests of the 
poets themselves aided and abetted by the 
real critics of the art of poetry. 

“The function of poetry .... is to repre- 
sent the imaginary fulfillment of our un- 
gratified wishes and desires . .. . So 
poetry’s function is excellently well set 
forth by the great French litterateur, Sully 


Prudhomme, as, ‘le réve par lequel l’hom- 
me aspire & une vie superieure.’ ’”’” 


The end and aim of all poetry is to give 
joy through the arousing of emotions; the 
calling into being of moods, attitudes that 
life’s experiences by direct contact are too 
restricted ever to awaken. Since emotions, 
moods, attitudes are the concomitants of 
all experience, they must be universal, and 
can be called into existence by the appropri- 
ate stimuli directed towards that end. This 


“George E. Woodberry, The Inspiration 
of Poetry, pp. 6, 14. 


“Max Eastman, op. cit., p. 127. 
“John Livingston Lowes, op. cit., p. 328. 
“Frederick Clark Prescott, op. cit., p. 128. 


is the prime function of the teacher of 
poetry, to choose with discriminating judg- 
ment the poetic material that can find 
ingress, through the possession of the re- 
quisite experience, into the souls of the 
unique personalities which it is her pleasure 
to induct into this joyous realization of the 
fuller life. 


John Erskine, himself a great teacher, 
says: 

“The office of the teacher of poetry is 
easily defined: it is to afford a mediation 


between the great poets and their au- 
dience.’”” 


CHAPTER III—LIMITATIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


From the writer’s exposition of nature, 
materials, and function of poetry set forth 
in the preceding chapter, it is apparent 
that if the essential content of poetry be 
received, the reader, or teacher, must be 
equipped with the requisite receiving ap- 
paratus. She must have mastery of the 
language in which poetry clothes itself; 
she must have a rich experience gained 
through first-hand contact with the 
physical and social worlds which furnish the 
factual background of poetical embodiment; 
she must have reacted emotionally to varied 
types of people and situations in life; she 
must have developed aesthetic taste with 
respect to poetic art forms; she must 
possess a sense of musical rhythm; she must 
have an imagination so sensitive that it 
will respond at once to word suggestion. 


The poet assumes such equipment on the 
part of his audience, and selects and uses 
his materials to stimulate these different 
activities. Some of these activities respond 
more directly than others; some responses 
to any given stimuli are more nearly pre- 
dictable; some may be more easily meas- 
ured than others; while some are so illusive 
or so complex that they almost defy meas- 
urement. 


Heretofore the subject matter of ma- 
terials used for testing has been limited 
in its scope. The testing activity has 
been concerned with such materials as 
spelling, reading, arithmetic, algebra, chem- 
ical formulae, vocabulary, etc., all of which 


The Kinds 


“John Erskine, 
p. 229, 


of Poetry, 
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have yielded satisfactory results, and con- 
sequently have evoked less criticism than 
other types of tests—notably the _ intel- 
ligence and special aptitude types. 

The whole matter of the possibility and 
the validity of such testing centers around 
the mooted questions: Is there such a thing 
as general capacity or intelligence? Or are 
there only special capacities? Or is there 
neither, only special achievement in par- 
ticular fields of human activity? 

“There are two opposing views current 
in psychological theory concerning capac- 
ity. One is that there are no specialized 
capacities, that two individuals of the same 
intelligence level, and independent of train- 
ing, can do equally well anything to which 
they may ‘turn their hands.’ The _ other 
view is that in addition to a certain degree 
of intelligence each person is endowed with 
special capacities of one sort or another, 
or better still that intelligence is nothing 
more than a kind of average of all special 
capacities .... Careful study of the problem 
almost forces the opinion that there are 
special capacities.’ 

Whatever the ultimate answer to these 
questions, the writer feels justified in as- 
suming the view that there are special 
capacities, as equally tenable with the op- 
posite view. Probably it is due to the wider 
prevalence of the negative view that the 
tester has so seldom invaded the field of 
testing special aptitudes, particularly in the 
creation or appreciation of the fine arts. 
However, the field of musical aptitudes 
stands as a notable exception in this field. 
The Seashore Tests of Musical Aptitude 
have achieved distinction as prognostic tests 
well-nigh infallible. 


What kind of things can be tested? 


“It is one of the rules of science, or at 
least present-day science, that a_ thing 
physically undiscoverable is a thing that 
does not exist .... And according to the 
new physics, what cannot be measured can- 
not physically exist.’ 

An educationist, Ben D. Wood, goes even 
one step farther and asserts that anything 
that exists can be measured, not even ex- 
cluding the subjective if existent—if he 
is correctly understood by the writer. How- 


“Albert Theodor Poffenberger, Applied 
Psychology, (1928), p. 315. 

“William P. Montague, “Beyond Physics.” 
Review of Literature, March 23, 


ever, Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, neither 
agreeing nor disagreeing with these dicta, 
says: 

“Measurements which involve human 
capacities and acts are subject to special] 
difficulties due to the absence or imper. 
fections of units in which to measure or 
lack of constancy in the facts to be meas. 
ured or to the extreme complexity of the 
measurements to be made.’’” 

The problem that confronts the writer 
is: Can such equipment of the teacher of 
poetry as imaginative power and sense of 
musical rhythm be measured? That these 
things exist in different degrees in differ- 
ent individuals is common observation; at 
least, they fulfill one condition of meas- 
urability—tthey exist. Can a unit of meas- 
uring these be devised from among the 
stimuli to which varying degrees of re- 
sponsiveness have been observed? If g0 
what method of approach will result in a 
true measure? Probably no one method 
alone should limit the experimenter, but ad- 
vantage should be taken of all the experi- 
ence of others that may have even the 
slightest bearing upon the problem. 


Subjective methods are of questionable 
value—data gathered from questionnaires, 
which after all are mere judgments or 
opinions of persons whose training and in- 
telligence that would fit them to so judge 
or opine are absolutely unascertainable by 
the collector of such judgments and opin- 
ions. So it would seem that for the testing 
of capacities or aptitudes the analytic 
method would yield more nearly dependable 
results, and give a more nearly objective 
scale. 

“The analytic method . . . . consists es- 
sentially of the analysis of an activity into 
the elementary functions which comprise 
it, and the preparation of devices for test- 
ing or measuring the separate functions 
. . « « The analytic method should yield 
tests of natural rather than acquired abil- 

Even then no scale for measuring can be 
made absolutely objective, for it is devised 
by some one who thinks the scale will meas- 
ure the things which he thinks exist in 
some form and in some measurable degree. 


“Edward L. Thorndike, Mental and Social 
Measurements, Chap. II. 


“Albert Theodor Poffenberger, loc. cit. 
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However, the presumably objective stand- 
ards of measurement have some advantages 
over the measures of the past which were 
all too frequently wild guesses or illusive 
hopes. 

Some types of nearly every activity the 
human animal can perform have been 
analyzed, measured, and standardized, save 
and except his emotional responses. These 
have been attempted from the purely 
physical reaction side, but not much prog- 
ress has been made, because the results 
seem to show so little difference with re- 
spect to widely different emotions. 

These emotions have been regarded as 
so intangible, illusive, evanescent. and 
unique that few have attacked the problem 
of their measurement. And yet, without 
a doubt they are more potent for human 
happiness, more fundamental and character- 
istic of the human animal, than any ideas 
or thoughts he may acquire. They are so 
omnipresent and so omnipotent that they 
enter as factors into every test—objective 
or otherwise—and constitute one of the 
variable errors of all results. 

“The following may be considered as 
causes for variable errors: The emotional 
status of pupils as varying individuals in 


themselves.” 
Beauty is one of the so-called immeas- 


urables, in spite of its unquestioned exist- 
ence. Though Dr. Wood says that anything 
that exists can be measured, he asserts that 
there are varying degrees of difficulty de- 
termined by what you are trying to meas- 
ure. He cites the difficulty one would 
encounter in ranking ten pictures as to 
their relative beauty, and says that only 
chance would cause any two judges to 
agree! 

Unanimity of judgment, no doubt, would 
be very difficult owing to the complexity 
of the activity they were called upon to 
judge, and their ignorance of the essential 
elements that make for beauty in a picture. 
Starting from the assumption that all 
admit, the existence of beauty in all the 
pictures, the question resolves itself into 
judgment with respect to the relative de- 
gree of beauty of each one to be measured 


"Sister Marie Cecilia Mangold, Methods 
of Measuring the Reliability of Tests, p. 5. 


according to a scale. “A scale,” just there 
is the crux of the matter: can one set 
up such a scale? Seashore has done it for 
music, and N. C. Meier of Iowa University 
has begun it for painting, with respect to 
one of the essential elements artists assert 
as a sine qua non of painting and drawing— 
composition. It would seem that if the 
painting activity were analyzed into its 
component elements—which result in that 
thing all acknowledge as beauty—such as 
form, color, composition, atmosphere, 
chiaroscuro, brush stroke, etc., and tests 
devised to measure the separate factors, and 
then submitted to painters, the experts in 
the field, for evaluation; then given to 
prospective artists or critics, a measure 
could be achieved, in just the same way as 
norms are determined in other lines of 
achievement. 


A picture is just as objective and definite 
a stimulus to reaction as is a word and 
functions under identical conditions—both 
must be understood; both measures are to a 
degree invalidated by the unique past re- 
-etional biography of the testees; both are 
affected by the sensitivity of the sense 
modalities through which the stimulus 
reaches the cortex. Each will be modified 
by the anatomical structure and physio- 
logical functioning of the testee; music is a 
closed book to the tonal deaf, painting a 
blotch to the color-blind. 

No one can divest himself of his past 
experience. The past experience of each 
individual in the identical environment of 
the same family—even the case of identical 
twins—is different and colors all his re- 
actions even to such a common stimulus 
as the word “horse.” 

However, any difference in experience 
and of exposure to learning may be classed 
as variable error. 


“Variable or chance errors are those tend- 
ing in the long run to make the amount 
lower as much as higher .... Variable 
errors do not make any measure unfair, 
but only less exact and less reliable.” 

Upon this same subject Ben D. Wood 
says: 

“Under normal circumstances it is usually 
necessary or convenient to consider that the 


“Edward Lee Thorndike, op. cit., pp. 207, 
208. 
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same number of years in school constitutes 
‘equal exposure’ of the content and ex- 
perience connoted by the curriculum.””* 


However, large differences of exposure 
may occur because of different schools, dif- 
ferent teachers, etc. In addition, there are 
modifying internal conditions affecting 
“equal exposure,” such as interest, past ex- 
perience, time of exposure, age of exposure, 
home conditions, and social influences. 


“These may make large differences even 
when all other factors are equalized. Strict- 


ly speaking, only when all these have been. 


accounted for can differences in achieve- 
ment be strictly attributed to differences in 
general intellect or special capacities.’ 
The impossibility of eliminating all these 
variable errors would seem to discredit all 
results of testing, and invalidate the re- 
liability of all tests that involve these 
factors; but Thorndike suggests a remedy: 


ws the reliability of a measure is due 
to the number of cases as well as to their 
variability, and that in the more complex 
and subtle mental traits it is always prac- 
ticable to increase the number of measure- 
ments, but often impossible to make them 
less subject to variable errors.”” 

In any consideration of the subject of 


measurement, it is necessary to hold in mind 
this definition of measurement given by 


Thorndike: 


“ _... the principle that any varying facts 
which can be estimated at all in terms of 
the amount of any one thing, can be meas- 
ured in terms of defined units whose 
distance from a defined zero is known.”” 

Though the function be complex, yet thi- 


complexity should not deter one from at- 
tempting to measure it under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. 


“This necessity for complete definition 
of a function to be measured does not imply 
that the measurement of complex functions 
should be avoided as unsound or despaired 
of as impossible of achievement. The prin- 
ciple of definition means simply that the 
complexity is to be recognized where it can- 
not be analyzed and that our ignorance 
of its analysis be borne in mind not only in 
the construction and administering of a 
scale, but especially in interpreting the re- 
sults of such measurements.” 


Measurements in 


“Ben DeKalbe Wood, 
Higher Education, p. 152. 


“Toc. cit. 
“Edward Lee Thorndike, loc. cit. 
“Ibid., p. 18. 

"Ben DeKalbe Wood, 


loc. cit. 


For: 

“Any inference as to general or inborn 
ability of two individuals must be based 
upon their reactions in material to which 
they have been equally exposed and in which 
they have had equal practice, except in- 
sofar as exposure and practice are ip- 
fluenced by native capacity.’”” 

Though recognizing all the difficulties 
and the limitations of the subject, as well 
as the possible failure to discover anything 
of absolute value, yet an attempt has been 
made by the writer during the last four 
years to devise a series of tests to measure 
the poetry-aptitudes of teachers of English 
at the high school level for responding 
to certain poetic material. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM AND THE PUR- 
POSE OF THIS STUDY 

The problem of this study is to construct 
and standardize a battery of three tests to 
measure certain poetry-aptitudes of teach- 
ers of English at the high school level of 
teaching. Test A is an attempt to measure 
their sense of rhythm—including in that 
term such appeals through the ear as 
onomatopoeia, alliteration, meter, rhyme, 
tone-color—any such material used by poets 
to induce moods, emotions, feelings in their 
audience. 


The ultimate purpose of this study is to 
prepare an instrument that may be used 
for prognostic purposes to measure to a 
degree the abilities in these types that pros- 
pective teachers of English possess for the 
understanding and appreciation of ma- 
terials of poetry which they must transmit 
to their pupils. 


CHAPTER IV—REVIEW OF PREVIOUS RELATED 
STUDIES AND TESTS 
SUMMARY 

Twelve studies have been found that deal 
with tests on kindred lines or on limited 
phases of this study, though none of them is 
for the same educational levels, covers the 
same material, nor is used for the same 
purposes. Two are studies on mental imag- 
ery; one on the distribution and frequency 
of the appeal to sensuous imagery made 
in the poetry of Tennyson, and _ Robert 
Browning; the other on the distribution 
and functions of mental images as awaken- 


“Ibid., p. 158. 
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ed by word suggestion. Both of these have 
some bearing upon the technique of Test A, 
Test C, and Test D of this thesis, since this 
thesis deals with a phase of the _ subject. 
Seven other studies purporting to deal with 
the general subject of literature, or poetry in 
some of its phases, either its language dif- 
ficulties, its comprehension, its aesthetic 
appreciation, its adaptation to certain grade 
needs, are analyzed with regard to their 
bearing upon the writer’s study and their 
limitations with regard to the true under- 
standing of the inherent nature and func- 
tion of literature, and particularly poetry, 
as one of its forms. Three other studies 
are relevant because they employ techniques 
in designing aptitude tests that have some 
degree of objectivity; one on aesthetic judg- 
ment as a measure of art talent; another 
on exercises in judging poetry; the third 
on art appreciation—composition in a pic- 
ture. 


In addition to the above, an attempt was 
made to discover whether the writer’s prob- 
lem had been solved by any German re- 
search student or scholar with the result 
that if it had been solved that fact was 
unknown by the Zentralinstitut fir Ersie- 
hung iind Unterricht at Berlin. 


CHAPTER V—CONSTRUCTION OF THE TESTS 


Test A, A Measure of Emotional Reaction 
to the Music of Verse 


SELECTION OF ITEMS 


After an examination of literally thous- 
ands of poems, the excerpts for the twenty- 
one items of Test A were selected from 
poems of some of the great masters of 
musical verse: William Blake, Algernon 
Swinburne, Edgar Allen Poe, William 
Shakespeare, Rudyard Kipling, Vachel 
Lindsay, Henry W. Longfellow, Sir Walter 
Seott, Samuel Coleridge, Alfred Noyes, John 
Dryden, Alexander Pope, Lord Byron, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, John Keats, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Alfred Tennyson, Elizabeth Bar- 
ret Browning. 


An attempt was made to include ex- 
cerpts from as wide a field and as many 
different poets as the limits of the test ad- 
mitted. Only those excerpts marked in a 
high degree for their musical qualities, and 


as free as might be from a highly pro- 
nounced burden of thought or a too com- 
pelling imagery, in the judgment of the 
maker, were included. 

There were several possibilities that pre- 
sented themselves as governing these 
choices: first, to confine them to the song 
lyric type of poetry; secondly, to select only 
nonsense verses, or Mother Goose Jingles. 
The first was rejected because it intro- 
duced the element of tune (musical melody) 
which belongs in the field of a very dif- 
ferent art-form, which might complicate the 
responses by injecting a new factor; the 
second, mainly because good nonsense verse 
is very rare, and consequently meeting it so 
rarely, it would not be typical of the wide 
use of rhythm in the poetic field. In ad- 
dition, its whimsicality, its absurdity, its 
no-senseness so overshadow the rhythm that 
they would invalidate the responses by in- 
jecting an extraneous factor. The Mother 
Goose Jingles were rejected because the 
rhythmic element is of the most elemental 
type, and is not a fair sampling of the 
field for the purpose of testing a group 
of sophisticated English teachers. Though 
the intellectual phase, the thought side of 
poetry, is attenuated in these types, yet 
other aspects entered into the problem to 
such an extent that this advantage was 
more than negated by these new factors. 
So the excerpts were selected from a wider 
and less specialized field of poetry. 


Another factor that had to be considered 
in the selection of these excerpts was their 
length. They should be long enough to 
elicit an emotional reaction—which takes 
time—yet not so long as to consume so 
much of the testees time as to induce 
fatigue, nor so long as to make the scoring 
onerous, nor the cost of printing prohibitive. 

After the excerpts had been assembled, 
they were arranged in accordance with 
the writer’s judgment of the order of in- 
creasing difficulty, beginning with the 


simplest, a lullaby, and ending with an ex- 
cerpt whose more complex music is pro- 
duced by the use of tone-color—the musical 
sequence of vowel and consonant sounds of 
the words and of the line as a unit. Since 
rhythm is used by the poet to produce 
certain moods, states of feeling, attitudes, 
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the only directions given the first group of 
testees were to tabulate their emotional re- 
actions to the excerpts after they had read 
them aloud several times in succession. 
PRE-TRIAL TESTING 

This pre-trial test was participated in by 
six experts in education and in English: 
two Ph.D.’s in education, two Ph.D.’s in 
English, and one A.M. each in education 
and English. As might have been expected 
under the conditions set for the test, there 
was great variety of reactions tabulated for 
the same item. Yet upon close analysis it 
was found that the variation was more in 
terminology than in meaning. However, 
the object of the pre-trial was achieved, the 
the tester learned that there were emotional 
reactions to the rhythm of verse, and these 
were more uniform that she had thought 
possible, but that the test in this form would 
entail endless tabulation and so much dis- 
criminating evaluation that the whole would 
be invalidated by the injection of subjective 
methods of judging. 

REVISION AND TRIAL TESTING 


The test was then recast, and the multiple 
type form of response adopted. The five- 
choice form was chosen in preference to 
any other type as eliminating to a greater 
degree than any other the element of 
chance, and in this way securing a great- 
er degree of reliability. Ruch and Stoddard 
give the coefficient of reliability for this 
type test as .796, higher than any other type 
except the simple recall; Toops, correct- 
ing this by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
got a reliability coefficient of .901. 

This test, called throughout this study 
Test A, was given to six different levels 
of teachers or prospective teachers of 
English in the trial testing. There were 
thirty- four teachers of college rank, twenty- 
two men and thirteen women, distributed 
among five colleges, three in the state of 
Indiana and two in the state of Ohio; twen- 
ty-nine teachers of high school rank, all 
women, and distributed among four high 
schools of the third and fourth largest 
cities in the state of Indiana; forty-one col- 
lege seniors, majors in English in Indiana 
State Teachers College, one fifth men; 
twenty-five students from poetry classes, 
and members of a poetry club at the same 


school, mainly women; __ thirteen college 
majors in music, almost equally divided 
between men and women from the same 
college, and sixty from a_ heterogeneous 
group of primary and elementary two-year 
course students in a children’s literature 
class, nearly all women; thus making a 
grand total of 202 persons from each of 
whom responses to the items of four dif- 
ferent tests were secured. 

“The per-cent-of-pupils-solving basis is 
the method most frequently used in evaluat- 
ing the exercises of a test,”” and is the 
method by which correct responses for each 
item of this test were determined. 
Directions: 

Read aloud each excerpt in an exaggerat- 
ed “sing-song” tone several times in suc- 
cession disregarding as much as _ possible 
the meaning of the excerpt. Note the mood 
—-state of feeling, attitude of mind that it in. 
duces in you; such as sad, depressed, merry, 
excited, anxious, disgusted, repelled, 
quiescent, tense, horrified, fearful, ete. Se- 
lect from the words numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5, following each stanza, the one which most 
ncarly expresses your mood, and write the 
number of such choice on the dotted line to 
the right of the numbered words. 

Sample exercise. 

Sleep, sleep, beauty bright, 

Dreaming in the joys of night; 

Sleep, sleep, in thy sleep 

Little sorrows sit and weep. 
William Blake: A Cradle Song. 

1. Anxious. 2. Merry. 3. Drowsy. 
4, Glad. 5. Depressed. ae 

Each of the responses was closely analyz- 
ed to discover means of improving the test. 

Test C 
SELECTION OF ITEMS 

The items for this test consisted of twenty 
excerpts taken from poems of some of the 
greatest “picture” makers in the _ poetic 
field—those whose appeal is through the 
word to the sensuous image of sight, sound, 
taste, smell, touch, heat, cold, pain, muscular 
tension or relaxation (motor), etc.; as Kip- 
ling, Tennyson, Keats, Coleridge, Spenser, 
Chaucer, Byron, Browning, Noyes, Gibson, 
Rossetti, Francis Thompson, Milton, 


William Davies, Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
After a long search examining thousands 

of poems from the fields of both English 

and American literature to find excerpts 


“Walter S. Monroe, Educational Tests 


and Measurements, p. 275. 
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that made appeal to one sense modality only, 
the difficult quest was partially successful. 
Another difficulty confronted the maker in 
choosing these excerpts, to find ones in 
which neither the rhythm nor the meaning 
would be more outstanding, or more at- 
tractive, than the imagery. 

When an excerpt was found that fulfilled 
the latter conditions, quite frequently it ap- 
pealed to more than one sense modality, 
without any one of them being more strik- 
ing than the other. Then the problem was 
to cut out certain lines of the excerpt with- 
out emasculating it in its essential qualities 
as poetry. Another matter of most serious 
consideration was to discover and include 
excerpts that would appeal to as many of 
the sense modalities as one possesses, and 
as could be found in the field of poetry. 
Another factor that would greatly affect 
the study demanded thought: the numbers 
of each kind of excerpt appealing to a given 
sense modality should, as nearly as possible, 
be proportioned to the frequency with which 
the average person responds to the word 
stimulus directed toward eliciting a_ re- 
sponse to that particular modality. 

The distribution of these responses as set 
forth by Hollingsworth is: 


TABLE I. FREQUENCIES OF THE RESPONSE 
OF THE DIFFERENT SENSE MODALITIES 
IN ONE HUNDRED PERSONS* 


Sense Modality 


Visual Imagery_-_..--~-_- 57% of the 100 
Olfactory 6” » ” 
6” » ” 
Motor (kinaesthetic) ______ 
Temperature ____________ » » ” 


*H. L. Hollingsworth, The Sense of Taste, 
pp. 145, 148. 

Wilfrid Lay in his study of mental imagery 
made upon two thousand five hundred men- 
tal images of his own recorded and collated 
over a period of two years—1896-98, found 
a slightly different frequency; but the 
ratio sustained among the different sense 


modalities was practically the same. Visual 


and auditory images ranked as most com- 
mon, while there was a gradual decrease 
with respect to the responses from the other 
sense modalities. Since the number of the 


Frequency of Response 


sense modalities is increasing, and since the 
function of different nerve centers is be- 
ing more dlosely discriminated and dif- 
ferentiated, there is no assurance that the 
stimuli presented in any given case evokes 
a unitary response. However, from data 
at hand, Lay gives the following per- 
centages of response for the different sense 
modalities. 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGES OF FREQUENCY OF 
THE RESPONSE OF A HUNDRED PERSONS 
TO EACH SENSE MODALITY* 


Sense Modality Percentage 
5.88 
2.00 


*Wilfrid Lay, Mental Imagery, p. 34. 


Lay used another source for the study of 
mental imagery, the works of the imagina- 
tion, poetry. He says: 

“Another method of studying the mental 
imagery of others is the examination of the 
works of the imagination. All works of the 
imagination must give scope for mental 
imagery. In poetry in particular we see 
a wide field for the study of imagery of 
various kinds. We can infer from the care- 
fully polished lines of Tennyson that he had 
a good auditory mental imagery, and also 
from the references to sound which occur 
in the poems, we may see that little that is 
beautiful in pure sound escaped him, and 
that auditory mental imagery was a potent 
factor in the creation of his poems. 

“And it may be seen also in other poets 
that various sensuous elements were domi- 
nant in their minds. Swinburne seems to 
revel in the sound of the wind, and his 
verses are full of the ‘windy suspirations of 
forced breath’ in the letters of the alphabet 
most numerous in the words he uses... . 
Browning strengthens and roughens his 
verse by the use of a great number of gut- 
terals and dentals.’”” 


Lay examined the first thousand lines of 
Tennyson’s Marriage of Geraint, and of 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book; he 
found that he (Lay) responded to the fol- 
lowing sensory images the number of times 
stated in each case. 


en Lay, Mental Imagery, pp. 29, 
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TABLE III. NUMBER OF THE DIFFERENT TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF EXCERPTS 
SENSORY IMAGE RESPONSES IN ONE WITH RESPECT TO THE APPEAL TO DIF- 


THOUSAND LINES OF POETRY FROM 
TENNYSON AND BROWNING 


Sensory Image Tennyson Browning 


Response 
83 107 
OE 48 40 
0 2 
1 10 
Temperature .........--- 1 5 
7 11 
PS 3 4 
0 4 
This table is read: In 1,000 lines of 


Tennyson’s Marriage of Geraint, Wilfrid 
Lay responded with 83 visual images; in 
1,000 lines of Browning’s The Ring and the 
Book, he responded with 107 visual images; 
the remaining points of the table are read 
in the same manner. 

These responses may be taken as in- 
dicative of the ratio of these different sense 
modalities as appealed to by these poets. 
A comparison of these figures with those 
found by Betts and Hollingsworth shows 
about the same relative frequency. 

Sir Francis Galton’s study of picture re- 
call has caused him to arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning the nature of 
sensory images awakened in response to 
word suggestion: 

1. The same sensory qualities 
found as during perception. 

2. The majority of those persons studied 
declared all types of sensory images were 
present. 

3. Visual imagery the most frequent and 
clear. 

4. Auditory imagery ranked second. 

5. Kinaesthetic (motor) ranked third. 

6. Other images, as_ tactile, tem- 
perature, organic, olfactory, and gustatory, 
were less common, but exactly the same as 
other images but less vivid, stable, definite, 
and complete than visual, auditory, and 
motor images.” 

The relative frequencies of the various 
types of imagery is fairly well sustained 
when compared with the findings of Lay, 
Betts, Galton, and Hollingsworth within the 
limited number of excerpts necessitated by 
other factors functioning in the making of 
the test. 


were 


“Francis Galton, “Mental Imagery.” 


Fortnightly Review 34: 314, 322, 324. 


FERENT SENSE MODALITIES 


Imagery Number of 
xcerpts 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
This table is read: There are 5 ex- 


cerpts in 7'est C that appeal primarily to 
the visual sense; 3 to the auditory; 3 to the 
motor; the remainder of the table is read 
in the same manner. 


PRE-TRIAL TESTING 


After these excerpts had been selected 
and arranged, 7'est C was given to the same 
group of English and education experts as 
Test A. In the initial form of this test, 
there was no choice of responses set, nor 
any restrictions of any kind whatever as to 
the form of the response. The testees were 
merely asked to write their reactions, nam- 
ing their imagery whether visual, auditory, 
etc. On the part of these experts there was 
much less variation in terminology, and con- 
siderably greater unity of response than in 
the case of the items of Test A, the one on 
rhythm. But to make the form of all the 
tests uniform, for ease of responding as well 
as for scoring, the five-choice multiple form 
was chosen. The directions were re-written, 
separated into numbered points, with tabu- 
lation of the different kinds of imagery, 
and a sample exercise prefixed to the ex- 
cerpts. 


TRIAL TESTING 


The response that was most frequent for 
each item was incorporated among the five 
choices set. The test was taken by the same 
202 teachers of English as those who took 
Test A, for the trial testing. These testees 
were distributed as shown in Table V. 


“The per-cent-of-pupil-solving basis is 
the method most frequently used in evalu- 
ting exercises of a test,” and is the method 


“Walter S. Monroe, loc. cit. 
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by which correct responses for each item 

of Test C was determined. 

TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF TESTEES AC- 
CORDING TO SCHOLASTIC RANK, OR MAJOR 


SUBJECTS 
Group Number 
34 
29 
College Seniors, English Majors__42 
Poetry and Poetry Classes____--~~~- 24 
13 
Elementary 60 


"This table is read: Teachers of college 
rank who took this test numbered 34; those 
of high school rank, 29; other items in the 
same manner. 

Of the total number, 202, taking Test C, 
17.7 per cent was in agreement in response 
to the total items of the test. The follow- 
ing table shows the correlations of the 
scores of Test C for each of the groups 
with those of Test A, and with those of 
Test D; and also the correlations of the 
total scores of all the groups of Test C 
with the total scores of the same groups 
with the scores of Test A, and of the scores 
of the same groups with the scores of 
Test D. 

TABLE VI. CORRELATIONS OF TECT C Wien 
TEST A, AND WITH TEST D FOR THE DIFFER- 
ENT GROUPS, AND ALSO FOR THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF ALL GROUPS 


Test C with Test C with 


Group Test A Test D 
College —-.046 +.13 O07 +.13 
High School _- .17 +.12 AS +.12 
Poetry -34 +.12 13 +.14 
Methods ___--..02 -+.11 13 +.10 
Elementary ._.—34 +.12 03 +.09 
Music Majors. .10 +.19 41 +.18 


All Groups_-- .1612+.0485 .3837+.0408 


This table is read: The scores made by 
the college group on Test C correlated with 
those made by the same group on Test A 
with a coefficient of —.046+-.13, and with 
Test D with one of .07+.13 


These correlations are sufficiently low 
to offer some slight encouragement for in- 
ferring that, even in this tentative form, 
there is an indication of the probability 
that Test C is not testing the same ability 
or capacity as Test A or Test D. 

REVISION OF ITEMS OF TEST C 

In the light of these findings, Test C was 

reorganized. The different sense modalities 


were numbered, explained in untechnical 
language, and given in full; a sample ex- 
ercise was appended; the five-choice multi- 
ple form of test was adopted for this test 
as well as for Test A. 

The choices in the greater majority of the 
items were increased in number, and varied 
more by the addition of a greater number 
of sense modalities. Since at the most these 
modalities number only eleven, the range 
was necessarily limited to that number. 

All changes were made as a result of the 
examination and evaluation of: (1) the 
frequencies of the responses to any given 
item; (2) the analysis of the excerpt itself; 
(3) the choices set; to determine the source 
of the confusing factor. It is not claimed 
that this source has always been discovered; 
it may lie in the unique experience of the 
individual making the choice, or in his 
temperamental constitution, or in _ his 
aesthetic taste—or lack of it. However, in 
the light of the fact that the great majority 
were agreed in their responses, it was as- 
sumed that the cause of the confusion was 
in the excerpt, or carelessness in the testee, 
or indefiniteness in the choices, or error in 
the choices set for the testees. 

Directions: 

1. Read carefully, slowly, several times 
each of the following excerpts—preferably 
aloud. 

2. Choose from the alternative types of 
imagery numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, following 
each excerpt, the one which in your judg- 
ment most nearly describes the main sensory 


ee you conceived. Sensory images may 
e: 

a. Visual—seen by the mind’s eye. 

b. Auditory—perceived by the mind’s 
ear (sound or silence). 

Motor—muscular tenseness, readiness 
for action; or relaxation, quiescence. 

d. Tactile—touch (smooth, silky, soft, 
etc). 

e. Olfactory—smell (spicy, flowery, 
fruity, resinous, foul). 

f. Gustatory—taste (sweet, sour, bitter, 
salty). 

g. Temperature—hot, cold, lukewarm, 
etc. 

h. Pain. 

i. Pressure—resistance, bearing down 
of weight. 

j. Equilibrium—balance, falling. 

Organic—hunger, thirst, nausea, suf- 

focation. 

Write the number of the word you have 
chosen on the dotted line to the right of the 
numbered words. 
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Sample exercise. 


On either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 

And thro’ the fields the road runs by 

To many-towered Camelot. 

Tennyson: The Lady of Shalott. 

1. Tactile. 2. Gustatory. 3. Visual. 

4. Pain. 5. Motor. 
Test D 


SELECTION OF ITEMS 


Since intelligence quotients or school 
marks were unavailable as outside criteria, 
and since the tester wished, as far as pos- 
sible, to prevent the intrusion of subjective 
factors—personal judgment— into the meas- 
urements, and as she has little confidence 
in either the validity or reliability of teach- 
er-rating by supervisors, principals, or 
superintendents, Test D was devised as a 
substitute criterion against which to meas- 
ure the findings of Test A—the emotional 
reactions to the music of poetry—and of 
Test C—the ability to create sensuous 
images in response to word suggestion. 


Test D is closely related in material and 
purpose to one item of the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence tests, 
the vocabulary item, and also to the Ken- 
non Test of Literary Vocabulary for teach- 
ers of English. A form of vocabulary test 
was chosen as one of the criteria of this 
study because vocabulary tests rank so 
high in indicating intelligence: 

“Terman’s correlations were so high that 
he claims his vocabulary test is the best 
single measure of what the Stanford-Binet 
measures, and that in a large majority of 
cases, the vocabulary tests alone would give 


an I. Q. within ten per cent of of that 
secured bv the entire test.’”™ 


However, Test D is very different in content 
and purpose from either of the vocabulary 
tests mentioned above. 

This test consisted of a large number 
of excerpts from a somewhat limited field 
of poetry. The field was thus limited, be- 
cause the need was for words that were un- 
familiar and unusual, but whose meaning 
was unequivocally pointed by the context. 
This latter requirement eliminated all al- 
lusions, all individual terms (proper nouns), 
all terms whose meaning must be obtained 


Gladys Clotilde Schwesinger, The Social- 
Ethical Significance of Vocabulary, p. 12. 


outside the context, from 
dictionaries, or other references. 


The main source from which these words 
were selected was a long list of words com- 
piled over a period of years, and found in 
poetry taught both in high school and in 
college, and with which students—majors 
in English—and teachers of English in the 
high schools showed themselves unfamiliar. 

The purpose of this test is to measure the 
testee’s power of inference, power to read 
between the lines, his power of mastery of 
poetic English. Since isolated words have 
no meaning in the strict interpretation of 
that term, these words were left in their 
context; for that is the situation in which 
they must be apprehended by the teach- 
ers, and in which they always function. 
Leaving these words in their context 
eliminated from the test the artificial, dis- 
concerting element of isolation found in all 
vocabulary tests; a situation foreign to the 
use of words, and one never encountered in 
English usage—spoken or written. 

This test was the most difficult of all 
for which to select material, and to devise 
an easy and rapid method of scoring. If 
excerpts were selected that had in each 
only one unfamiliar word, the number of 
excerpts would have to be increased to such 
an extent that, though simple for scoring, 
the test would become unwieldy. The first 
form of this test contained twenty-five ex- 
cerpts and fifty presumably unfamiliar 
words. The excerpts were designated by 
the Roman numerals, and the words by the 
Arabic ones. 

PRE-TRIAL TESTING 

In this form the test was submitted to the 
six experts before mentioned. . An analysis 
of their responses revealed many interest- 
ing facts: first, the form and the notation 
were found confusing; secondly, fifteen 
words were such that their meaning could 
not be inferred from the context. There 
was no set form of response asked for in 
this initial form of the test, the testees were 
asked to write out the meaning of the num- 
bered words. 

In the revised form of the test, the ex- 
cerpts were designated by Roman numerals, 
the word whose meaning was to be tabulat- 
ed by the Arabic numerals in parentheses, 


experience, 
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and the choices lettered a, b, c, d, e. All 
words whose meaning was not definitely 
implied in the context were eliminated. The 
five-choice multiple type form of response 
was chosen for reasons set forth in the dis- 
cussion of Test A, and also for the sake of 
uniformity of the three tests. In the se- 
lection of the choices for each item of this 
test, opportunity was sought for making 
fine distinctions by introducing chance for 
error by options similar in spelling to the 
correct one, similar in sound, same kind 
of word but opposite in meaning, yet all 
the while keeping within the demands of 
the situation with respect to the part of 
speech that would satisfy the grammatical 
construction of the situation. There was 
no change made in the directions to the 
testees, except to call attention to the 
significance of the new lettering and num- 
bering; and the addition of a sample 
exercise. 

Test D differs from Test A and Test C 
in that the correct response to each of the 
items is fixed within the very definite 
limits of the meaning of the word in this 
particular situation. Consequently, the 
basis for determining the correct response 
in each case was not the one used for 
Test A and Test C—“The per cent of pupils, 
etc.” Though no one, not even Ph. D.’s in 
English, made a perfect score, yet no one 
made a zero score either. 


TRIAL TESTING 


This test was taken by 230 teachers, or 
prospective teachers of English, all of 
whom were given Test A and Test C 
also. However, these latter tests were 
taken to their homes to be answered under 
more favorable conditions for reading 
poetry aloud; as was to be expected a cer- 
tain percentage failed to return Test A and 
Test C—about twelve per cent, twenty-five 
persons, to be exact. This failure to return 
these tests necessitated the discarding of 
their tabulation to Test D, in order that the 
scores would be for the same persons, and 
equal in number for all the tests so that 
they could be correlated later. This re- 


duced the number whose scores are tabulat- 


ed to 205. 
Directions: 
For the underscored word, or words, in 


each of the quotations, substitute the word 
or words from those lettered a, b, c, d, and 
e, following each quotation, which in your 
judgment, make the meaning of the under- 
scored word clearer and more intelligible. 
Write the letter of the word you have se- 
lected on the dotted, numbered line to the 
right of the number of the word. 
Sample exercise. 
And the king seized (O) a flambeau 
with zeal te destroy 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another 


Troy 
a. Cane. b. Cap. c. Flaming torch. 
d. Trident. e. Fan. 
TABLE VII. CORRELATIONS OF THE SCORES 


OF TEST D WITH THOSE OF TEST A AND 
TEST C FOR EACH OF THE SIX GROUPS, 
AND FOR THE WHOLE NUMBER 
TAKING TEST D 


Test D with Test D with 


Group Test A Test C 
College Group .382 +.11 O07 +.13 
Group 45 +.10 15 +.12 

Poetry Group -.05 +.14 13 +.14 
Methods Group —.002 +.11 13 +.10 
Elementary 

Group +.09 .03 +.09 
Music Majors 

Group +.17 an 
All Groups .4043+.0401 .38837+.0408 


This table is read: The scores made by 
the college group on Test D correlated with 
the scores made by this same group on 
Test A yields the coefficient .82 +.11, and 
with Test C, .O7+.13. 

These correlations for “All Groups” of 


the scores of Test D with Test A being about 
ten times the probable error, and with 
Test C being nine times the probable error 
would indicate the probability that the 
ability or capacity measured by Test D was 
also a factor functioning in Test A and Test 
C. 


CHAPTER VI—FINAL TESTING 
GATHERING OF THE DATA 


Since the number of teachers of English 
of the high school level holding A.B. or 
B.S. degrees or better is limited in the state 
of Indiana, and since the writer had al- 
ready drawn upon the teachers of English 
in the high schools of two of the larger 
cities of the state, as well as of Indiana 
University, and the two divisions of the 
Indiana State Teachers College for the trial 
testing, it was decided to extend the 
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sampling to a more diversified range to in- 
clude if possible, the West, North, East, and 
South of the United States. Though a 
larger sampling was greatly striven for, 
neither the time, nor the cooperation of 
research bureaus, was available. Many 
school systems whose cooperation was 
sought had no research departments, or 
other facilities for supervising the giving of 
tests, or the collecting and returning of the 
same to the tester; many research directors 
hesitated to add such a burden to their al- 
ready overworked teaching corps; many 
could not secure the whole-hearted cooper- 
ation of their teachers, who feared that 
the data gathered would militate against 
them, causing loss of position, demotion, re- 
duction of salary, etc.; many ignored the 
request for cooperation, failing to give any 
response whatever. 

Since the study was limited to a small 
group—English teachers of the high school 
level holding A.B. or B.S. degrees or bet- 
ter—the writer had to seek cooperation 
from systems where such types could be 
found in numbers large enough to yield 
significant data. 


She deems herself fortunate in the co- 
operation of such typical localities as Los 
Angeles and Oakland, California; Toledo, 
Athens, and Kent in Chio; Terre Haute, 
Bloomington, and Evansville in Indiana; 
Detroit, in Michigan; and Houston, in 
Texas. 


In all for the final test, there were 435 
each of Test A, Test C, and Test D, and 
the Abbott and Trabue Evercises for Judg- 
ing Poetry, Series X, distributed and col- 
lected as follows: 


TABLE VIII. NUMBER OF TESTS DISTRIBUTED 
AND TREATMENT OF TESTS RETURNED 

No. No. No. Pet. 
Location Distrib. Col’d. Culled Culled 
Los Angeles 100 82 78 78 
Oakland 100 70 70 70 
Toledo 60 49 48 80 
Detroit 100 52 43 43 
Houston 75 33 33 44 


The average per cent of the tests re- 
turned is sixty-three per cent. This high 


percentage shows a fine spirit of cooper- 
ation on the part of the teachers and of the 


research departments of the cooperating 
school systems. 

In order to offset or eliminate—at least, 
to minimize—as many of the inimical as 
well as invalidating factors from the tests 
as possible, the writer took several pre- 
cautions. 

1. She assured the superintendent, or 
research director, that no invidious com- 
parisons would be made between his system 
and other systems cooperating in this study. 

2. She asked that neither name nor 
any other tabulation that would lead to per- 
sonal identification be placed on the tests. 
Only two bits of information were asked 
of any testee—degrees held and major sub- 
ject in college. 

3. She required two tests only to be 
given under supervision. 

4. She eliminated the time element as a 
factor in the taking of the tests. 

5. Test A and Test C were to be taken 
without supervision in an environment more 
favorable to emotional reactions to poetry 
than a classroom—ample but not too much 
time to be given for their taking. 

6. An explanation of the nature of the 
study with its immediate purpose as well 
as the hope for its future functioning in the 
teaching of poetry was set forth. 

The following is typical of the directions 
given for holding the tests. 

Directions For Giving The Poetry Aptitude 
Tests 

' Each test of the different groups is num- 

bered; it is quite important that the four 

tests bearing the same number be given to 

the same person. 

Test D, and the Abbott Trabue test, 
Exercises for Judging Poetry, Series X, 
must be taken under supervision where 
there can be no consulting of dictionaries, 
nor communication with one another. 

Test A and Test C may be taken at the 
teachers’ homes where conditions are more 
favorable for reading the excerpts aloud, 
in this way getting a more vivid reaction 
to the rhythm and imagery of these ex- 
cerpts. 

Since there will be no invidious com- 
parisons, nor personal criticisms made, it 
is hoped that the tabulations will be sincere 
unbiased expressions of genuine reactions 
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unaffected by any extraneous influences, 

It is further hoped that the directions 
given at the beginning of each test are so 
clear and definite that no added explana- 
tion will be necessary. 

If the. tests are taken by any teachers 
of English in junior high schools, indicate 
the facts upon the tests. 

The maker of the tests hereby acknowl- 
edges her great obligation to the busy teach- 
ers who are so kindly giving of their time 
and experience in cooperating in this study; 
she extends to them her most sincere thanks, 


SECURING AN OUTSIDE CRITERION OR 
MEASURE 

This was a perplexing problem: because 
not all cities have a teachers’ rating scale; 
nor are the intelligence scores—I.Q.’s— 
available; nor could the college records be 
obtained without the cooperation of the 
registrars of too many different colleges 
to make it a successful and reliable mode 
of procedure; nor could one depend upon 
the teachers themselves furnishing such 
records. 

Three modes of procedure 
themselves to the tester: 

(1) To have a number of poets and 
literary critics, both British and American, 
take the tests, and then use their scores 
as the criterion for evaluation of the 
scores of each test. Undoubtedly this would 
have been, as nearly as could be secured, 
an absolute criterion, particularly since 
many of the excerpts used in the different 
tests were taken from the poetry of those 
poets who were asked to cooperate. 

Accordingly a letter explaining the aim 
and nature of the study, and asking the co- 
operation of the addressee, together with 
a copy of each of the three tests, Test A, 
Test C, and Test D was sent to each of the 
following: 

British, or Living in England 
Aiken, Conrad 

Davies, W. H. 

Fletcher, John Gould 

Gibson, Wilfrid 

Kipling, Rudyard 

Masefield, John 

Noyes, Alfred 

Sitwell, Edith 

Teasdale, Sara 


suggested 


PEN 


American 

Benét, Stephen Vincent 
Benét, William Rose 
Burton, Richard 
Bynner, Witter 
Eastman, Max 
Ehrman, Max 
Erskine, John 
Frost, Robert 
Leonard, William Ellery 

10. Lindsay, Vachel 

11. Masters, Edgar Lee 

12. Millay, Edna St. Vincent 

13. Robinson, E. A. 

14. Somers, Grover T. 

Out of this number four 
graciously taking the tests: 

1. John Gould Fletcher, British 

2. Wilfrid Gibson, British 

3. Vachel Lindsay, American 

4. William Rose Benét, American 

Five others of the number asked to co- 
operate wrote saying either they were too 
busy with engagements, or expressing their 
skepticism of what they conceived to be the 
purpose of the tests. John Masefield 
wrote, “In my opinion the questionnaires 
submitted are sufficient to destroy any 
pleasure which the poems quoted might give. 


As Blake wrote 
‘He who bends to himself a joy 
Does the winged life destroy, 
But he who catches the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise.’ ” 


The ability to “catch the joy” is just 
what the writer wanted to measure in 
these teachers; whether they were tem- 
peramentally equipped with such vision, so 
that they could awaken this power in their 
students and thus become more effective 
teachers. However, in a short letter this 
could not be explicitly set forth, so Mr. 
Masefield misinterpreted the purpose of the 
tests. 

Wilfrid Gibson wrote, “I was. so 
familiar with most of the passages quoted 
that my reactions to them may not be al- 
together pure—in the rhythm-test, for in- 
stance, I found it difficult to forget the 
poet’s intention altogether, and record my 
own response to the cadences. Certain over- 
facile meters drive me distracted. These 
I have marked ‘Irritated’—but I am aware 
of course that was not the effect in- 


PS err 


responded, 
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tended!” This statement might sustain the 
thesis that a too highly specialized knowl- 
edge of these techniques, along with mark- 
ed idiosyncracies, render it difficult to re- 
spond to certain types of musical effects. 

Though John Gould Fletcher very kindly 
recorded his reactions, he took occasion to 
voice his opinion of the teaching of poetry 
thus.... “but I fear that poetry cannot be 
taught, it can only be enjoyed (or hated, as 
the case maye be).” For ages this has been 
the philosophy of English education in the 
literary field—appreciation is an innate 
gift possessed by the few and cannot be 
cultivated or developed. American educa- 
tion being democratic in theory if not 
practice, and being tinctured by behavior- 
ism confutes this contention in its curricula, 
and in its attitude towards art-appreci- 
ation. 

Our own John Erskine does not deny the 
possibility of teaching poetry but says: 
“IT do not believe in the value of this sort 
of test. There is no standard by which we 
can measure the answers... . .I believe the 
right method for teaching poetry .... is to 
suggest to the student those experiences in 
life which he must have before he can under- 
stand the poem. The problem is to get be- 
hind the poem into the light which pro- 
duced it rather than to try to measure its 
effects on the reader. Those facts, it seems 
to me, would be infinitely varied and need 
not be tabulated.”” Why should amateurs 
be cast down, when experts disagree? 
Wilfrid Gibson says he knows what effect 
the poet intended, but records his reaction 
as more valid than any intended effect the 
poet had in mind that did not function. 

Though the number of poets who record- 
ed their reactions was small, yet the means 
on the different tests were not very differ- 
ent from those of the total group of 272. 

Test A Test C Test D 
17 17.6 28 


Ee 17 16.5 29 


(2) Since the majority of nationally 
known experts on tests and measurements 
are in agreement as to the value of vo- 
cabulary tests as measures of general in- 
telligence—the score on the vocabulary test 
alone being within ten points of the score 
resulting from all the items of such a test— 


the writer thought she would use the Laurq 
V. Kennon Tests of Literary Vocabulary 
as the criterion. However, since one of 
the tests the writer is standardizing is a test 
of ability to get meaning of presumably un- 
familiar words from their context, she dis- 
carded this procedure. 


(3) The tester finally concluded that 
better results could be secured by using a 
test already standardized; one that was in 
general based upon a congeries of the apti- 
tudes which she was trying to discriminate, 
to specialize, and to analyze into their dif. 
ferent elements. This quest ended by the 
selection of Abbott and Trabue’s Exercises 
for Judging Poetry, Series X, as the out- 
side criterion. Series X was chosen for two 
reasons: first, to give both, Series X and 
Series Y, of this test would make the time 
element to long; secondly, the authors, Ab- 
bott and Trabue, think Series X a bit bet- 
ter than Series Y for the more mature 
testees as being a shade more difficult. 

In this test there are thirteen items. Each 
item consists of a poem in its original form 
as written by the poet, and three mutilated 
versions of the same poem. These variants 
were changed from the original form by 
partially or wholly annulling three im- 
portant and characteristic essentials of 
poetry, emotional tone, imaginative quality, 
and rhythm. The testee is to choose among 
the four forms the one he thinks is the best. 
This would be a most excellent test of 
aesthetic judgment, if the poems were un- 
familiar as well as anonymous. If anony- 
mity was preserved, the testee would 
be unbiased in his judgment by the name 
of a poet ranked high in the literary world. 
If the factor of memory could have 
been eliminated as well, the results would 
have had greater validity. 

This assumption is verified by the re- 
sults; for the highest percentage of choices 
of the poems as best was invariably those 
that had been taught in the schools. The 
testees seemed to remember the original 
form, and did not necessarily “judge” at 
all. 

There were 272 testees who “judged” the 
13 excerpts of Series X; of this number 
254, or about 93.4 per cent, pronounced the 
original of Tennyson’s Bugle Song, “Best”: 


| 
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226, or about 83 per cent, judged the 
original stanza of Noyes’ The Highwayman, 
“Best”; 207, or about 76.1 per cent chose 
the original stanza of Masefield’s Sea Fever 
as “Best”; and only 100, or about 36.7 
per cent pronounced the original excerpt 
from The Ring and the Book, of Browning’s 
the “Best.” 


There is no doubt but that one element of 
making the correct choice is the perfect 
rhythm of these poems, yet that same 
rhythm was retained in some of the spoiled 
versions that were not labeled “Best.” As 
the poems grew less familiar, though the 
artistic qualities of emotion, rhythm, and 
imagery were the equal of the familiar one, 
the percentage of right choices grew 
markedly less and less; so it would seem 
that remembering original poem 
functioned to a greater or less degree in 
the right choices rather than aesthetic 
judgment. 

However that may be, this test involved 
in the large the same aptitudes that the 
writer was trying to measure in the par- 
ticular; emotional response to rhythm, per- 
ception of imagery, for this reason it was 
used as one of the outside criteria. 


A second criterion chosen was_ the 
scholastic achievement as evidenced by the 
possession of the scholastic degrees, A.B., 
or B.S., and A.M. 


A third criterion, literary achievement as 
evidenced by majoring in English, or in a 
subject other than English. These three 
constituted the objective criteria standard- 
ized outside these particular tests, against 
which the scores made on Test A, Test C, 
and Test D, were measured and evaluated. 


DETERMINING THE ADEQUACY OF THE NUMBER 
OF CASES 


The difficulty of increasing the number 
of cases became well-nigh insurmountable. 
Twenty-three school cities, or research de- 
partments of school cities, were petitioned 
for cooperation without receiving even a 
response from thirteen of them. Those 


that responded were most helpful; but the 
number of cases available in each city was 
limited by the field of the tests—teachers 
of English of the high school level holding 
A.B. or B.S. degrees or better. 


Three hundred testees for the final test- 
ing remained constant for several months, 
notwithstanding strenuous efforts to in- 
crease the number of cases. After con- 
sultation with the chairman of the writer’s 
committee, he suggested that she take a 
random sampling of her three hundred 
cases and learn whether the results so 
obtained would be materially affected by 
additional cases. To make sure of these 
results being significant, she took two 
samples:—-one chosen from the first third 
of testees of one test, the last third of the 
second test, thus alternating the sampling 
through all the tests; the second sample 
being composed of every third testee of the 
whole number. 


Test A, when correlated with Tests C, D, 
and 7, shows the following: 


Test A with Test C ____ .1580 + .041 
Test A with Test D ____ .2632 + .037 
Test A with Test T ____ .1570 + .141 


The highest correlation coefficient is with 
the context meaning vocabulary test; the 
correlation with the Abbott and Trabue, 
Exercises in Judging Poetry, Series X, is 
practically the same for that with Test C 
which is on one of the specific character- 
istics of poetry—ability to project an image 
from word suggestion. This would seem 
to indicate that these tests, Test C and 
Test T, are practically measuring the same 
thing with respect to Test A, but that 
Test A is not measuring the same ability or 
aptitude as Test C. The community of 
measurement with Test D is about eight 
per cent. 


In order to learn the coefficient of re- 
liability of this test the odd and even scores 
of each individual of the 272 case were cor- 
related and yielded a coefficient of .3729+ 
.0554 correlated by the Spearman-Brown 
formula;" if the test were four times as 
long, one of 55. 


This coefficient is low, yet when com- 
pared with its ratio to the probable error, 
this ratio being more than twelve times, it is 
indicative of a greater reliability than it 
shows in and of itself. 


*“Formula—r , 2 


1+ Th 
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TABLE IX. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF THE SCORES OF (1) 272 


CASES, THE WHOLE NUMBER OF TESTEES—GROUP 1; 90 CASES, THE THIRD OF 
WHOLE NUMBER OF TESTEES—GROUP 2; 90 CASES, EVERY THIRD TESTEE 
OF THE WHOLE—GROUP 3 


Mean and P.E. Groups Diff. in In P.E, of Ratioof Chances in 
Groups of Mean Compared Means Favor Difference Diff. to 100* That 
| of P.E. of True Differ- 
Difference ence is Sig- 
nificant 
Test A 
Group = 17.0+.0843 1-3 0.0 .1538 0.00 
Group 2. 17.2+.1345 1-2 2 2 .1587 1.26 80 
Group 17.0+.1286 2-3 0.0 1861 
Test C 
Group 1 17.6+.0837 1-3 4 3 1475 2.71 97 
Group 2 17.5+-.1903 1-2 mY 1 .2079 .48 63 
Group 3 18.0+.1214 2-3 oD 3 .2257 2.15 92 
Test D 
Group 1 26.8+.1863 1-3 a 3 .3997 50 64 
Group 2 24.7+.3734 1-2 2.1 1 4173 5.13 100 
Group 3 = 27.0+.3537 2-3 2.3 3 .5143 4.47 100 
Test T 
Group 1 8.8+ .0979 1-3 8 1 .2041 3.92 99 
Group 2 8.2+ .1886 1-2 6 1 .2125 2.82 97 
Group 3 8.0+ .1791 2-3 2 2 .2601 77 60 


*Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology audEducation, Table XV, p. 135. 


Table IX is read: 


The mean score of Group 1 is 17.0-+ 0843. The difference of 


the means between Group 1 and Group 2 is 0, in favor of neither group. The probable 
error of the difference of the means is .1538 The ratio of the difference of the means 
to the probable error of the difference is 0. There are no chances in 100 that the 


true difference is significant. 

The second criterion chosen was the 
study of scores and distributions of Test A 
based on scholarship as_ evidenced by 
academic degrees. 

This phase of the study was undertaken 
to determine what effect more extended 
scholarship had upon the aptitude for re- 
sponding emotionally to the rhythm of 
poetry. 

Since some of the testees failed to state 
both the degrees held and their major sub- 
ject, this phase of the study was limited to 
the 231 testees who answered these items. 

Though the writer was assured by the re- 
search directors that all the testees in each 
city cooperating held A.B. or B.S. degrees 
or better, still only those who gave their 
degrees and majors upon their respective 
tests were employed as data of this study. 
There were four groups in this phase of the 
study: 

1. A.B. English majors, numbering 125. 

2. A.B. non-English majors, numbering 


55. 
3. A.M. English majors, numbering 37. 


4. A.M. non-English majors, numbering 


14. 
Test C, when correlated with Tests A, D, 
and 7’, shows the following: 


Test C with Test A____ .1580 + .041 
Test C with Test D____ .2107 + .039 . 
Test C with Test T____ .1409 + .041 


The highest correlation is with the context 
meaning vocabluary test; the correlations 
of Test C with Test A and of Test C with 
Test T are practically the same, ,1580+ 
041 and .1409 + .041. The community of 
measurement with Test D is about seven 
per cent. This is one per cent less than that 
of Test C with Test D, and is insignificant. 

The coefficient of reliability was obtain- 
ed as with 7'est A taking the odd and even 
scores of each individual of the 272 testees 
according to the formula for correlations; 
then estimating what it would be for the 
whole test by the Spearman-Brown formula, 


| 

\ 

f 
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gives .4494 + .082. This coefficient of re- 
liability is low, but the fact that it is over 
fourteen times as great as the probable 
error indicates at least a significant ratio; 
if the test were four times as long a co- 
efficient of sixty would be found. 


A second criterion of the test was a study 
of the scores and distributions of Test C 
based on scholarship as_ evidenced by 
academic degrees, or majoring and not 
majoring in English. 

This phase of the study was undertaken 
to determine what relation, if any, exists 
between extended scholarship and the apti- 
tude for projecting images from word sug- 
gestion. 

Since a number of the testees failed to 
state both the degrees held and their major 
subject, this phase of the study was limited 
to the 231 cases who gave this information. 
Though the writer was assured by the re- 
search directors, or those who gave the tests 
that the testees cooperating held A.B. or 
B. S. degrees or better, still only those 
cases who gave the degree held, and the 
major subject upon the tests, were used 
in this study. The same four groups as in 
Test A are used in Test C. 


1. A.B. English majors, numbering 125. 
2. A.B. non-English majors, numbering 
55. 
3. A.M. English majors, numbering 37. 
4, A.M. non-English majors, numbering 
14. 
DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS OF TEST T—THE 
CRITERION 


The Abbott and Trabue FEvercises in 
Judging Poetry, Series X was chosen as one 
of the outside criteria because: (1) the 
makers found it “most reliable with uni- 
versity students and other specialists in the 
field of English .... Furthermore, regard- 
less of their value (Series X and Series Y) 
as measures of ability to judge quality in 
English poetry, Ewercises X and Y may 
conceivably be of real value as teaching 
devices. A teacher might discuss’ the 
beauty of rhythm in a given poem for half 
an hour without giving the pupil a clear 
idea of the characteristic under discussion, 
but by means of the contrasts afforded in 


these exercises the value of rhythm could be 
almost instantly revealed.’” 

This test, Exercises in Judging Poetry, 
Series X, is based upon: 

“Certain characteristics . . . . commonly 
thought to be so important in poetry that 
their loss would spoil a poem for the eye 
of any intelligent critic not blinded by con- 
troversy; among these are the emotional 


tone, the imaginative quality of the thought, 
and the rhythmic form.’ 


This test in toto attempts to base a 
judgment upon the same essential character- 
istics of poetry that the writer is trying to 
isolate, and to construct specific objective 
tests to measure. For that reason it was 
chosen as one of the criteria to evaluate the 
results of the tests she was constructing. 

Although the makers of the test, Exer- 
cises in Judging Poetry, Series X and Y, 
are not altogether satisfied with its co- 
efficient of reliability of .723 for the 
graduate English students of 249 persons, 
yet they feel it has diagnostic value as re- 
vealing varying standards of taste upon 
which may be based corrective methods of 
teaching that may lead to their development, 
if right; their correction, if wrong. Evi- 
dently the makers of these tests believe 
that aesthetic or artistic taste can be culti- 
vated, or even taught. 


The correlation coefficients of Test A 
and Test C with Test T are practically the 
Same as with each other; that of Test D 
with Test T is the highest, being .4740 + 
.033. Although Test T purports to measure 
judgment of poetry based upon such poetic 
characteristics as emotion, rhythm, and 
imagery, as do likewise Test A and Test C, 
there must be other factors operative or 
their correlation coefficients would be very 
much higher. This presents a very per- 
plexing situation for which the resolving 
means are not apparent at the present. 


CHAPTER VII—CONCLUSIONS 


GESTIONS 


AND SucG- 


This study was undertaken primarily to 
devise and to standardize three tests for 
teachers of English of the high school level 


“Allan Abbott and M. R. Trabue, A 
Measure of Ability to Judge Poetry, p. 15. 
“Loc. cit. 
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holding A.B. or B.S. degrees or better for 
the purpose of measuring: 

1. Their emotional responsiveness to the 
rhythm of poetry. 

2. Their imaginative power of creating 
sensuous images from language suggestion. 

3. Their power to infer the meaning of 
unusual or unfamiliar words from their 
context when such meaning is clearly im- 
plied. 

In addition to the above, the results of 
these tests were expected to throw light 
upon, or at least partially to answer, many 
perplexing propositions and questions, For 
example: Can such generally conceived 
individual and intangible things as emotions 
have a common denominator, to a degree 
divorced from the past reactional biography 
of the individual, so that they can be meas- 
ured by material that poets avowedly em- 
ploy to elicit such emotional reactions work- 
ing under the assumption that these emo- 
tional reactions are universal? And, inci- 
dentally, is the power of emotional response 
to the music of poetry a universal endow- 
ment? Is this power a capacity such as in- 
telligence, that exists in the individual by 
virtue of his position on the biological lad- 
der, and with fixed or limited possibility 
of development? Can it be measured ob- 
jectively? Can the feeling aroused in re- 
sponse to a rhythm be as valid a bit of 
data from which inferences, conclusions 
may be deduced, as the reaction to 54+ 4=—9? 
Is the testee’s response to this latter 
stimulus less tinctured by his past re- 
actional biography than the response called 
forth by the wind blowing down the chim- 
ney on a drear November night? 

What effect does extended education as 
evidenced by academic degrees have upon 
this power? What effect does specializa- 
tion in the field of English have upon it? 

Both Dewey and Kilpatrick hold that 
every response to a stimulus has its con- 
comitant mood, emotion, attitude, which 


does not vary very greatly, though there 
may be individual shades of difference. The 
theory is interesting, but what are the 
facts as revealed by actual 
tation? 

From the responses to the items of Test A 
from 272 testees taking the test in its final 


experimen- 


form, the mean score being 17 + .08, out 
of a possible perfect score of 20, it would 


seem that there is a high degree of same. | 


ness in the responses to these rhythms. 
Since the distribution is skewed towards the 
left—negative skewness—, and since the 
standard deviation is only 2.06+ .06, these 
both indicate a fair degree of unanimity of 
emotional response. 

Though the results of this test are not 
absolute, yet they point towards the possi- 
bility of perfecting a technique of measur- 
ing emotional responses to the rhythm of 
poetic verse. A test of double the length, 
or the scores from this same test given 
twice in succession, might yield a higher 
reliability coefficient than the present one 
based upon the scores from twenty items 
only. 


The correlations of the scores of Test 4 


with the scores of Test C and with those of 
Test T are sufficiently low as to indicate 
that there is practically no _ overlapping; 
that the tests are not measuring the same 
things. The correlation with the scores of 
Test D is higher than with any of the 
others, or with any one of them with anoth- 
er. This is to be expected as language in- 
terpretation—getting the meaning of words 
and sentences—-is a constant factor in all 
poetry responses. However, the coefficient 
of reliability is not as satisfactory as one 
would wish, though it is more than twelve 
times the probable error, .3729+.0354, 
large enough to have some siginficance. 


Test C is based upon a more generally 
admitted and definite capacity, one that is 
not so difficult to measure as that at- 
tempted in Test A, the power to construct 
sensuous images in response to language 
suggestion. Its limits are fixed as well 
as being very definite. The poet’s appeal 
is—as far as physiological and psycholog- 
ical analysis have progressed in their dis- 
covery differentiation of sense 
modalities—limited to eleven sense mod- 
alities; so he must direct his material to 
secure a response from each or every one 
of this limited number of modalities. 

The fact that the number of sense mod- 
alities is limited hampered the variety of 
choices that could be put for each item 
of Test C; thus leaving a much smaller 
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margin of error for response than that 
presented by the choice among fifty-three 
different moods, attitudes, feelings, from 
which the testees responding to the items 
in Test A were to identify their emotion-re- 
actions to the rhythm of the various ex- 


cerpts. 

These conditions would lead one to ex- 
pect a greater degree of unanimity in the 
responses to the items of this test than 
to those of Test A, and a higher mean. 
The results confirm this expectancy, as the 
mean of Test C is 17.6 + .18, the median 
19 out of a possible 20, while for Test A 
the mean is 17+.08, and the median 18. 
The distribution of the scores is skewed 
even more to the left—negative skewness 
—than is the case of the distribution of the 
scores of Test A. 


The correlations of Test C with Test D and 
Test T are a shade more satisfactory than 
are those of Test A with these same tests. 
While the coefficient of reliability of Test C 
is much higher than that of Test A, being 
4404 + .032, or about 15 times the prob- 
able error, still it is not a satisfactory one. 

As in the case of Test A, the comparison 
of the medians of English majors, and non- 
English majors of the scholastic rank, A.M., 
there is an appreciable difference shown. 
This same superiority of English majors of 
A.M. rank over English majors of A.B. 
rank is maintained. This may imply that 
the power to respond with a sensuous image 
to language suggestion is not due primarily 
to extended scholarship in general, but to 
specialization in English. This factor of 
extended scholarship does not seem to af- 
fect the medians of Jest A either. It is 
further strengthened since non-English 
majors of the two ranks, A.M. and A.B., 
have like medians. 


Test D, the measure of ability to infer 
meaning of unusual or unfamiliar words 
from their context, is much more satis- 
factory in its results than either Test A or 
Test C. The mean of this test is 28.6 +-.18, 
the median 28, and the standard deviation 
455 + .13. As was to be expected from 
the select group of testees taking the 
test—all employed in the teaching of 
English, However, the range of this test 


is much wider than any of the others and 
its deviation consequently much greater. 

The reason so many of the testees failed 
upon six points of the excerpt from Ten- 
nyson’s Northern Farmer (New Style), 
was because of the dialect in which he ex- 
presses himself. One of the poets who took 
the tests, in commenting upon his failure 
to tabulate the meaning of those words, 
said that he did not’ think dialect 
necessary to poetry—which, of course, it 
is not; but when a poet uses it, one must 
interpret in order to understand and re- 
spond to the intellectual and emotional con- 
tent of the poem. There is evidence to sup- 
port the statement that this one _ item, 
XVII of Test D, has considerably widened 
the range of this test. 


The correlations of the scores of Test D 
with those of Test A, Test C, and Test T 
are all much higher than the correlations 
of any other of the tests with each other, 
being highest of all with the scores of 
Test T, 4740+ .033. The coefficient of re- 
liability of this test is satisfactory, .8115+ 
.0141., 


A.M. English majors had half of the 
points with which all the groups were com- 
pared in its favor; this in addition to the 
significant ratio of ninety-nine points in 
one hundred of a true difference greater 
than zero, would imply that extended 
scholarship raises one’s ability to infer 
meanings from context, if no other. factor 
is operative. However, there is another 
factor that cannot be ignored, specialization 
in English. When this factor is not oper- 
ative, the ability of non-English majors 
of A.M. rank shows only a slight degree of 
superiority over non-English majors of A.B. 
rank. The ability here measured seems to 
be due more to specialization in English 
than to extended general scholarship, as 
evidenced by higher degrees; for English 
majors, A.M. and A.B., have the same 
median score. 


There may be other factors that are 
operative that have not been eliminated, so 
this datum cannot be considered conclusive, 
but it is at least suggestive. 

There are many other aspects of these 
abilities that remain yet to be measured: 
for example, whether they function univer- 
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sally or only in English, or equally in all 
kinds of subject matter. Also, just to 
what degree does the ability to infer mean- 
ing from the context function respectively 
in responding emotionally to rhythm, or to 
imagery? Is the ability to respond to 
rhythm of the poetic line an innate gift, 
as Seashore holds rhythm’ response _ in 
music to be, or is it an achievement through 
education? Are teachers who rank high in 
their responses to the materials of poetry 
with which these tests concern themselves 
better teachers or developers of these 
specific powers of appreciation than those 


who rank lower? 

If there were any reliable measure of 
teaching skill devised, it would be an ip. 
teresting and profitable study to make a 
comparison of the possession of power in 
these abilities with power in the teaching 
abilities of the same groups, and learn 
whether there were any relation between 
the abilities. Theoretically one cannot 
teach well that which he is not to a degree— 
and to a large degree—master of; is the 
converse true, that one can teach well that 
which he is master of? That is a problem 
for future research to answer. 
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Social Studies, An Orientation Handbook 
for High-School Pupils has been prepared 
and edited by William McAndrew for the 
purpose of helping our bewildered boys and 
girls to understand the purpose of our high 
schools, and how these young people may 
receive the most benefit from the schools. 
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is suitable for both junior high school 
and senior high school. 


As a textbook it briefly reviews the 
growth of the school from its’ early 
American beginning to our present free 
school system, and how this growth has 
been made possible through the untiring 
efforts of our pioneer educators. The edu- 
cational leaders who have contributed to 
this book have tried to show how the art 
of thinking, mastery of time, formation of 
good habits, et cetera, which the schools 
help the students to acquire, are related 
later to the wise use of leisure time, good 
citizenship, honesty in politics, and the 
community’s claim upon the citizen and 
homemaker. 

—Olis G. Jamison 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Monn, ERNEST G. Poetry: The Problem of 
Appreciation. University of Oregon 
Publication, Vol. IV, No. 8, Eugene Ore., 
June, 1934. 20 pp. 

In this essay (which is published as Bul- 
letin 4 of Studies in College Teaching) the 
author expresses the belief that everyone 
may learn to appreciate poetry. In an in- 
teresting and stimulating manner, he dis- 
cusses the elements and materials of poetry 
and builds a foundation for understanding 
and enjoying it. The treatment of rhythm 
is especially well done. The article is of 
interest to students, teachers, and lay read- 
ers. 


—Mary McBeth 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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versity of Oregon Publication, Vol. IV, 
No. 9, Eugene, Ore., July, 1934. 91 pp. 


This bibliography (published as Bulletin 
5 of Studies in College Teaching) is intend- 
ed as an introduction to the literature of 
aesthetics and the theory of poetry, and is 
compiled in two sections. The first one 
hundred titles are in the field of general 
aesthetics, and the remaining fifty-five in 
poetic theory. Ancient theory, modern 
works not available in English, and _ his- 
torical works are omitted. Few references 
to periodical literature are included. 


The selection is comprehensive and up-to- 
date. The author gives a concise and sig- 
nificant criticism of each book. The 
bibliography will be of great value to stu- 
dents in either field. 


—Mary McBeth 
Indiana State Teachers College 


NEILSON. N. P. and FREDERICK W. COZENS. 
Achievement Scales in Physical. Edu- 
cation Activities. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. New York, 1934. 171 pp. 


This book is prepared for use in the 
elementary and junior high schools and rep- 
resents a scientifically graded measuring 
scheme. More than 79,000 boys and girls 
have been tested in the various events and 
the accepted statistical procedures have been 
used effectively in preparing the scales. 
Thirty-three events for boys and _ twenty 
events for girls are listed. The Reilly Plan 
of Classification using age, weight, height, 
and grade is used. The book fills a long 
felt need in the field of tests and measure- 
ments in physical education. 


—Arthur L. Strum 
Indiana State Teachers College 


CooKE, DENNIS H. Practical Problems in 
Monaging Teachers. The Education 
Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1934. 44 pp. 
This problembook is designed primarily 

for superintendents, principals, supervisors, 

and teachers in the field, but it may be used 
as in the field of teaching personnel to ac- 
company the author’s text in the field. 


CooKE, DENNIS H. Workbook in Problems 
of the Teaching Personnel. The Educa- 
tion Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1934. 64 pp. 
This workbook is designed to accompany 


the author’s text Problems of the Teaching 
Personnel. It is divided into thirty-one 


units and its purpose is to place practical 
teacher-personnel problems before the stu- 
dents. 
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